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GENERAL PREFACE 


The following extracts have been chosen with a view to 
^ emphasizing the duty wliich we owe to the State and to 
one anotlier. i\fter endless generations of social life some 
degree of self-sacrifice for the good of the State is natural 
perhaps to all civilized members of the human race. 
Speaking generallj^ only those who have siicrificed some- 
thing survive in their sons and daughters; so that with 
the generati<»ns the social tendency should become through 
the fonie of heredity more and more deeply imbued in our 
nat\ire. In normal ci\dlized men and women the capacity 
for practical devotion to the State is great, even in those 
who usually speak in terms of cynical indi\ddualisra. The 
old indeed arc set in the wa3’s of their prime, and if in 
their earlier days the natural generosity and enthusiasm 
of youth remained undeveloped, perhaps these motives 
may have l>een quelled in them for ever. But my belief 
is that acquaintance, and es^x^cialh’' an early acquaintance, 
with the ardent thoughts of writers w^ho have felt the call 
of the social life, and have spoken worthily of it, is itself 
generally sufficient to kindle a flame in hearts which have 
not already become indurated, from whatever cause. It 
is with this belief that I offer the following Selection, 
gathered from writers differing in ever^ijhing save the one 
perennial conviction, common to aU lands and times, that 
we, and all that we hold dear, live by others, and to love 
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and protect oiir neighbours is an essential p(irt of duty 
and of religion. The extracts deal with many euspects of 
social life, and will, I think, be found to possess a very 
varied interest. I have divided them into two series or 
four parts, graduated according to difficulty, to suit the 
needs of readers of all capacities above the most elementary. 
Almost all the passages will, I think, be found well worth 
reading as literature, as well as for their matter. 

The titles used for the extracts in this volume are not to 
be attributed to the authors themselves. I have selected 
them as far as practicable from the actual words of the 
text. When this did not seem to me possible I have kept 
as close as I could to the leading idea of the passage. In 
all cases the titles have been chosen cliiefly with a view to 
their servdng as an index of the chief subjects touched upon 
in this Selection. In a very few' cases I have thought it 
desirable to add explanatory phrases to the text, and these 
it seemed most convenient to print as footnotes. 

I am greatly indebted to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., for permission to reprint copyright matter 
from J. Cotter Morison’s The Service of Man ; to Messrs. 
Longmans, (xreen & Co., for permission to reprint copyright 
matter from Thomas Hill Green’s Lectures on the Principles 
of Political Obligation, and to Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., for permission to print 
extracts from the translation of Comte’s Sf/stem of Positive 
Polity; to Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons and to 
Sir Henry Jones, for permission to reprint extracts from 
the latter’s Idealism as a Practical Creed ; to Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., for permission to reprint extracts from 
Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s The Inward Light, from Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, and from Dr. Welldon’s 
translation of Aristotle’s Politics ; to Mr. John Murray, for 
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permifisioi to include passages from Lux Mundd, edited by 

the Right Rev. Dr. Charles Gore, now Bishop of Oxford; to 

Messrs. Watts & Co., for permission to reprint passages from 

Mr. C. T. Gorham’s Ethics of the Great French Rationalists ; 

and to Messrs. Watts & Co. and to Professor W. H. Hudson, 

* 

for yermission to include passages from the latter’s Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer ; and also to the 
Manoranjak Grantha Prasarak Mandali (Bombay) and 
Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, for permission to make 
use of extracts from the latter’s Speeches and Writings, 
edited by Mr, L. V, Kaikini. By their kindness and cour- 
tesy, I have been enabled to borrow largely from the sources 
mentioned. My thanks are due also to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for permission very kindly granted to include 
much copyright matter from Jowett’s translation of, and 
introductioas to, Plato’s Dialogues. 


J. G. JENNINGS. 
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PART I 
1. Happiness. 

If by happiness be meant a continuity of highly pleasur- 
able excitement, it is evident enough that this is impossible. 
A state of exalted pleasure lasts only moments, or in some 
cases, and with some intermissions, hours or days, and is 
the occasional brilliant flash of enjoyment, not its per- 
manent and steady flame. Of this the philosophers who 
have taught, that happiness is the end of life were as fully 
aware as those who taunt them. The happiness which 
they meant was not a life of rapture; but moments of such 
in an existence made up of few and transitory pains, many 
and various pleasures, with a decided predominance of the 
active over the passive, and having as the foundation of 
the whole not to expect more from life than it is capable 
of bestowing. A life thus composed, to those who have 
been fortunate enough to obtain it, has always appeared 
worthy of the name of happiness. And such an existence 
is even now the lot of many, during some considerable 
portion of their lives. The present wretched education, 
and wretched social arrangements, are the only real hin- 
drance to its being attainable by almost all. 

John Stuart Mill: Utilitarianism, 

2. The Common Good. 

There is no more certain symbol of a limited and crude 
personality than heedlessness of the common good — of 
which the political State, with its institutions, is the repre- 
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sentative. The aTroAts,* the man who does not carry his 
city within his heart, is a spiritual starveling. The measure 
of manhood is the fulness and generosity of its interests. 
The diviner the man the wider the world for which he lives 
and dies. It does not matter what a man does or has, if 
the current of his life sets inwards he is but a greedy 
animal with an unusually voracious appetite. Of spiritual 
dignity he has none. If he cares for the State only as a 
means of securing his private ends, and uses its waters only 
to grind his own corn, or that of the class with whose 
interests he is immediately bound, he has but aggrandized 
his selfishness, and he is as great an enemy to his people 
as he is to himself. 

Sib Henry Jones : Idealism as a Practical Creed. 

3. Revenge. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man's 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. For as 
for the first wrong, it doth but offend the law; but the 
revenge of that wrong puttc^h the law out of office. Cer- 
tainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over, he is superior; for it is a 
Prince's part to pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, saith, 
‘ It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence That 
which is past is gone, and irrevocable ; and wise men have 
enough to do with things present and to come; therefore 
they do but trifle with themselves that labour in past 
matters. There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong's 
sake ; but thereby to purchase to himself profit, or pleasure, 
or honour, or the like. Therefore why should I be angry 
with a man for loving himself better than me ? And if 
any man should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why 
yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick and scratch, 
because they can do no other. The most tolerable sort of 
revenge is for those wrongs which there is no law to remedy ; 

* Avdu» citylees man. 
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but then let a man take heed the revenge be as there 
is no law to punish; else a man’s enemy is still beforehand 
and it is two for one. Some, when they take revenge, are 
desirous the party should know whence it cometh. This 
is the more generous. For the delight seemeth to be not 
so ijiuoh in doing the hurt as in making the party repent. 
But base and crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth 
in the dark. Cosmus^ Duke of Florence, had a desperate 
8a3ring against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs were unpardonable : ‘ You shall read ’ (saith he) 
‘ that we are commanded to forgive our enemies ; but you 
never read that we are commanded to forgive our friends *. 
But yet the spirit of Job was in a better tune : ‘ Shall we * 
(saith he) * take good at God’s hands, and not be content to 
take evil also V And so of friends in a proportion. This 
is certain that a man that studieth revenge keeps his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do weD. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Vemlam, 
Viscount St. Albans : Essays, 

4. Covenants. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no such thing as 
justice and sometimes also with his tongue; seriously 
alleging, that every man’s conservation, and contentment, 
being committed to his own care there could be no reason 
why every man might not do what he thought conduced 
thereunto; and therefore also to make or not make, keep 
or not keep, covenants, was not against reason, when it 
conduced to one’s benefit. He does not therein deny, that 
there be covenants; and that they are sometimes broken, 
sometimes kept; and that such breach of them may be 
called injustice, and the observance of them justice; but 
he questioneth, whether injustice, taking away the fear of 
God — ^for the same fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God — may not sometimes stand'*' with that reason, which 

* Be ooneisteut. 
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dictateth to every man his own good; and particularly 
then, when it conduoeth to such a benefit, as shall put a 
man in a condition to neglect not only the dispraise, and 
revilings, but also the power of other men. .... In a con- 
dition of war, wherein every man to every man, for want 
of a common power to keep them all in awe, is an en^y, 
there is no man who can hope by his own strength or wit 
to defend himself from destruction, without the help of 
confederates, where every one expects the same defence by 
the confederation, that any one else does; and therefore he 
which declares he thinks it reason to deceive those that 
help him, can in reason expect no longer other means of 
safety than what can be had from his own single power. 
He therefore that breaketh his covenant, and consequently 
declare th that he thinks he may with reason do so, cannot 
be received into any society, that unite themselves for 
peace and defence, but by the error of them that receive him ; 
nor when he is received bo retained in it, without seeing 
the danger of tiieir error; which errors a man cannot 
reasonably reckon upon as the means of his security; and 
therefore if he bo loft or cast out of society, he perisheth; 
and if he live in society, it is* by the errors of other men, 
which he could not foresee, nor reckon upon; and conse- 
quently against the reason of his preservation; and so as 
all men that contribute not to his destruction forbear him 
only out of ignorance of what is good for themselves. 

Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan, 

6. Equals in Nature. 

This equality of men by Nature the judicious Hooker 
looks upon as so evident in itself, and beyond all question, 
that he makes it the foundation of that obligation to 
mutual love amongst men on which he builds the duties 
they owe one another, and from whence he derives the 
great maxims of justice and charity. His words are : 

‘The like natural inducement hath brought men to 
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know that it is no less their duty to love others than them- 
selves ; for, seeing those things which are equal must needs 
* all have one measure, if I cannot but wish to receive good, 
even as much at every man’s hands, as any man can wish 
unto his own soul, how should I look to have any pp.rt of 
iny desire herein satisfied, unless myself be careful to 
satisfy the like desire, which is undoubtedly in other men, 
being of one and the same nature ? To have anjdihing 
offered them repugnant to this desire must needs, in all 
respects, grieve them as much as me; so that if I do harm, 
I must look to suffer, there being no reason that others 
should show greater measure of love to me than they have 
by me showed unto them. My desire, therefore, to be 
loved of my equals in Nature, as much as possible may be, 
imposeth upon me a natural duty of bearing to themward 
fully the like affection. From which relation of equality, 
between ourselves and them that are as ourselves, what 
several rules and canons natural reason hath drawn for 
direction of life no man is ignorant’ (Ecclesiastical Polity). 

John Locke : Two Treatises of Oovernment, 

6. Charity. 

In one of my last week’s papers* I treated of good- 
nature, as it is the effect of constitution; I shall now speak 
of it as a moral virtue. The first may make a man easy 
in himself and agreeable to others, but implies no merit 
in him that is possessed of it. A man is no more to be 
praised upon this account, than because he has a regular 
pulse, or a good digestion. This good -nature however in 
the constitution, which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a 
‘ milkinesH of blood ’, is an admirable groundwork for the 
other. In order, therefore, to try our good-nature, whether 
it arises from the body or the mind, whether it be founded 
in the animal or rational part of our nature; in a word, 
whether it be such as is entitled to any other reward, 

* The Spectator^ No, 169. 
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besides that secret satisfaction and contentment of mind 
which is essential to it, and the kind reception it procures 
us in the world, we must examine it by the following rules : 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and uniformity in 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and in adversity ; if 
otherwise, it is to be looked upon as nothing else but an 
irradiation of the mind from some new supply of spirits, 
or a more kindly circulation of the blood. Sir Francis 
Bacon mentions a cunning solicitor, who would never ask 
a favour of a great man before dinner; but took care to 
prefer his petition at a time when the party petitioned had 
his mind free from care, and his appetites in good humour. 
Such a transient temporary good-nature as this, is not that 
philanthropy, that love of mankind, which deserves the 
title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man’s bringing his good-nature to the 
test is, to consider whether it operates according to the 
rules of reason and duty ; for if, notwithstanding its general 
benevolence to mankind, it makes no distinction between 
its objects, if it exerts itself promiscuously towards the 
deserving and the undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itself up to the first petitioner 
and lights upon any one rather by accident than choice, 
it may pass for an amiable instinct, but must not assume 
the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be the examining 
ourselves, whether or no we are able to exert it to our 
own disadvantage, and employ it on proper objects, not- 
withstanding any little pain, want', or inconvenience which 
may arise to ourselves from it. In a word, whether we 
are willing to risk any part of our fortune, our reputation, or 
health, or ease, for the benefit of mankind. 

Among all these expressions of good-nature, I shall single 
out that which goes under the general name of charity, as it 
consists in relieving the indigent; that being a trial of this 
kind which oners itself to us almost at all times, rmd in every 
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place. I should propose it as a rule, to every one who is 
provided with any competency of fortune more than suffi- 
* oient for the necessaries (rf life, to lay aside a certak portion 
of his income for the use of the poor. This I would look 
upon as an offering to Him who has a right to the whole, 
for the use of those whom ... He has described as His 
own representatives upon earth. At the same time we 
shoald manage our charity with such prudence and caution, 
that we may not hurt our own friends or relations, whilst 
we are doing good to those who are strangers to us. 

Joseph Addison. 

The Spectator, No. 177 (September 22, 1711). 

7. The Principle of Attraction. 

Mankind are by nature so closely united, there is such 
a correspondence between the inward sensations of one 
man and those of another, that disgrace is as much avoided 
as bodily pain, and to be the object of esteem and love as 
much desired as any external goods; and, in many par- 
ticular ^ases, persons are carried on to do good to others 
as the end their affections tend to and rest in, and manifest 
that they find real satisfaction and enjoyment in this course 
of behaviour. There is such a natural principle of attrac- 
tion in man towards man, that having trod the same tract 
of land, having breathed in the same climate, barely having 
been born in the same artificial district or division, becomes 
the occasion of contracting acquaintances and familiarities 
many years after; for anything may serve the purpose. 
Thus relations, merely nominal, are sought and invented, 
not by governors, but by the lowest of the people; which 
are found sufficient to hold mankind together in little 
fraternities and copartnerships ; weak ties indeed, and what 
may afford fund enough for ridicule, if they are absurdly 
considered as the real principles of that union; but they 
are, in truth, merely the occasions, as anything may bo of 
anything, upon which our nature carries uS on according 
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to its own previous bent and bias; which occasions, there- 
fore, would be nothing at all were there not this prior dis- 
position and bias of nature. Men are so much one body 
that in a peculiar manner they feel for each other shame, 
sudden danger, resentment, honour, prosperity, distress; 
one or another, or all of these, from the social nature in 
general, from benevolence, upon the occasion of natftral 
relation, acquaintance, protection, dependence; each of 
these being distinct cements of society. And, therefore, 
to have no restraint from, nor regard to others in our 
behaviour, is the speculative absurdity of considering our- 
selves as single and independent, as having nothing in our 
nature which has respect to our fellow-creatures, reduced 
to action and practice. And this is the same absurdity as 
to suppose a hand, or any part, to have no natural respect 
to any other, or to the whole body. 

Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham : 

Human Nature, and Other Sermons. 

8. Society and Self-Love. 

From this review and comparison of the nature of man 
as respecting seK and as respecting society, it will plainly 
appear that there are as real and the same kind of indications 
in human nature that we were made for society and to do 
good to our fellow-creatures, as that we were intended to take 
care of our own life, and health, and j)rivate good; and that 
the same objections lie against one of these assertions as 
against the other. For — 

First, there is a natural principle of benevolence in man, 
which is in some degree to society what self-love is to the 
individual. And if there lie in mankind any disposition 
to friendship ; if there be any such thing as compassion, 
for compassion is momentary love ; if there be any such 
thing as the paternal or filial affections; if there be any 
affection in human nature, the object and end of which 
is the good of another; this is itself benevolence, or the 
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love of another. Be it ever so short, be it ever so low a 
degree, or ever so unhappily confined, it proves the asser- 
tion, and points out what we were designed for as; really 
as though it were in a higher degree and more extensive. 
,1 must, however, remind you that though benevolence md 
seK-Iove are different, though the former tends most 
directly to public good and the latter to private, yet they 
are sc perfectly coincident, that the greatest satisfactions 
to ourselves depend upon our having benevolence in a due 
degree; and that self-love is one chief security of our right 
behaviour towards society. It may be added that their 
mutual coinciding, so that we can scarce promote one 
without the other, is equally a proof that we were made 
for both. 

Secondly, this will further appear from observing that 
the several passions and affections which are distinct both 
from benevolence and self-love, do, in general, contribute 
and lead us to public good as really as to private. It 
might be thought too minute and particular, and would 
carry us “^oo great a length, to distinguish between, and 
compare together, the several passions or appetites, distinct 
from benevolence, whose primary use and intention is the 
security and good of society; and the passions distinct 
from self-love, whose primary intention and design is the 
security and good of the individual. It is enough to the 
present argument that desire of esteem from others, con- 
tempt and esteem of them, love of society as distinct from 
affection to the good of it, indignation against successful 
vice, that these are public affections or passions, have 
an immediate respect to others, naturally lead us to 
regulate our behaviour in such a manner as will be of 
service to our fellow -creatures. If any or all of these 
may be considered likewise as private affections, as tending 
to private good, this does not hinder them from being 
public affections too, or destroy the good influence of 
them upon society, and their tendency to public good. . . . 
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Thirdly, there is a principle of reflection in men, by 
which they distinguish between, approve, and disapprove 
their own actions. . . . And that this faculty tends to 
restrain men from doing mischief to each other, and leads 
them to do good, is too manifest to need being insisted upon. 

Bishop Butler : Human Nature, 
and Other Sermons. 

9. Duty and Interest. 

The nature of man, considered in his single capacity, 
and with respect only to the present world, is adapted and , 
leads him to attain the greatest happiness he can for 
himself in the present world. The nature of man, con- 
sidered in his public or social capacity, leads him to a right 
behaviour in society, to that course of life which we call 
virtue. Men follow or obey their nature in both these 
capacities and respects to a certain degree, but not entirely; 
their actions do not come up to the whole of what their 
nature leads them to in either of these capacities or respects, 
and they often violate their nature in both; i.e., as they 
neglect the duties they owe to their fellow-creatures, to 
which their nature leads thefh, and are injurious, to which 
their nature is abhorrent, so there is a manifest negligence 
in men of their real happiness or interest in the present 
world, when that interest is inconsistent with a present 
gratification, for the sake of which they negligently, nay, 
even knowingly, are the authors and instruments of their 
own misery and ruin. Thus they are as often unjust to 
themselves as to others, and for the most part are equally 
so to both by the same actions. 

Bishop Butler: Human Nature, 
and Other Sermons. 

10. The Health of the State. 

Some speculative physicians seem to have imagined 
that the health of the human body could be preserved only 
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by a certain precise regimen of diet and exercise, of which 
^very, the smallest, violation necessarily occasional some 
degree of disorder proportioned to the degree of the ‘Viola- 
tion. Experience, however, would seem to show that 
the human body frequently preserves, to all appearance 
at legist, the most perfect state of health under a vast 
variety of different regimens ; even under some which are 
generally believed to be very far from being perfectly 
wholesome. But the healthful state of the human body, 
it would seem, contains in itself some unknown principle 
of preservation, capable either of preventing or of correct- 
ing, in many respects, the bad effects even of a very 
faulty regimen. M. Quesnai, who was himself a physician, 
and a very speculative physician, seems to have enter- 
tained a notion of the same kind concerning the political 
body, and to have imagined that it would thrive and 
prosper only under a certain precise regimen, the exact 
regimen of perfect liberty and perfect justice. He seems 
not to have considered that in the political body, the 
natural eiiort which every man is continually making to 
better bis own condition is a principle of preservation 
capable of preventing and correcting, in many respects, 
the bad effects of a political economy in some degree both 
pp/rtial and oppressive. Such a political economy, though 
it no doubt retards more or less, is not always capable 
of stopping altogether the natural progress of a nation 
towards wealth and prosperity, and still less of making it 
go backwards. If a nation could not prosper without the 
enjoyment of perfect liberty and perfect justice, there is 
not in the world a nation which could ever have prospered. 
In the political body, however, the wisdom of nature has 
fortunately made ample provision for remedying many of 
the bad effects of the folly and injustice of man; in the 
same manner as it has done in the natural body for 
remedying those of his sloth and intemperance. 

Adam Smith : The Wealth of Nations, 
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11. The Seevices of Foeeign Teade. 

* 

The importation of gold and silver is not the principal, 
much less the sole benefit which a nation derives from its 
foreign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade is 
carried on, they all of them derive two distinct benefits 
from it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce 
of their land and labour' for which there is no demand 
among them, and brings back in return for it something 
else for which there is a demand. It gives a value to their 
superfluities, by exchanging them for something else, 
which may satisfy a part of their wants, and increase their 
enjoyments. By means of it, the narrowness of the home 
market does not hinder the division of labour in any 
particular branch of art or manufacture from being carried 
to the highest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
market for whatever part of the produce of their labour 
may exceed the homo consumption, it encourages them 
to improve its productive powers, and to augment its 
annual produce to the utmost, and thereby to increase 
the real revenue and wealth of the society. These great 
and important services foreign trade is continually occupied 
in performing, to all the different countries between which 
it is carried on. I’hey all derive great benefit from it, 
though that in which the merchant resides generally 
derives the greatest, as he is generally more employed in 
supplying the wants and carrying out the superfluities 
of his own, than of any other particular country. T6 
import the gold and silver which may be wanted, into the 
countries which have no mines, is, no doubt, a part of the 
business of foreign commerce. It is, however, a most 
insignificant part of it. A country which carried on 
foreign trade merely u}X)n this account, could scarce have 
occasion to freight a ship in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver that the 
discovery of America has enriched Europe. By the 
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abundance of the American mines, those metals have 
become cheaper. A service of plate can now be purchased 
for about a third part of the corij, or a third part the 
labour, v^hich it would have cost in the fifteenth ceiitury. 
With the same annual expense of labour and commoditiw, 
Europe can annually purchase about three times the 
quantity of plate which it could have purchased at that 
time. But when a commodity comes to be sold for a 
third part of what had been its usual price, not only those 
who purchased it before can purchase throe times their 
former quantity, but it is brought down to the level of 
a much greater number of purchasers; perhaps to more 
than ten, perhaps to more than twenty times the former 
number. So that there may be in Europe at present not 
only more than three times, but more than twenty or 
thirty times the quantity of plate which would have been 
in it, even in its present state of improvement, had the 
discovery of the American mines never been made. So 
far Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conveniency, 
though sui’ely a very trifling one. The cheapness of gold 
and silver renders those metals rather less fit for the purpose 
of money than they were before. In order to make the 
same purchases, we must load ourselves with a greater 
quantity of them, and carry about a shilling in our pocket 
where a groat would have done before. It is difficult to 
say which is most trifling — ^this inconveniency, or the 
opposite conveniency. Neither the one nor the other 
could have made any very essential change in the state 
of Europe. The discovery of America, however, certainly 
made a most essential one. By opening a new and in- 
exhaustible market to all the commodities of Europe, it 
gave occasion to new divisions of labour and improvements 
of art, which, in the narrow circle of the ancient commerce, 
could never have taken place for want of a market 
to take off the greater part of their produce. The 
productive powers of labour were improved, and its 
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produce increased in all the different countries of Europe, ‘ 
and together with it the real revenue and wealth of the 
inhabitants. 

Adam Smith: The Wealth of Nations. 

12. Society a Contract. 

Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts, 
for objects of mere occasional interest, may be dissolved 
at pleasure; but the state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade 
of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such 
low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary interest, 
and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to 
be looked on with other reverence; because it is not a 
partnership in things subservient only to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable nature. It is a 
partnership in all science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in very virtue, and in all perfection. As the 
ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those who are Living, 
those who are dead, and thd^e who are to be born. Each 
contract of each particular state is but a clause in the 
great primaeval contract of eternal society, linking the 
lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible 
and invisible world, according to a fixed compact* 
sanctionedt by the inviolable oathj which holds all physical 
and all moral natures, each in their appointed place. 

Edmund Burke : Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, 

13. Two Men I Honour. 

Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilworn 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implement laboriously 
conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. Vendable to 

♦ Law. f Established. J Rule. 
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TWO MEN I HONOUR 

me is the hard Hand; crooked, coarse; wherein notwith- 
standing lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, af of the 
Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, 
all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence; 
for it is the face of a man living manlike. 0, but the 
more venerable for thy rudeness, and because we must 
pity as well as love thee ! Hardly entreated Brother I 
For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs 
and fingers so deformed; thou wert our Conscript, on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. 
For in thee too lay a god-created Form, but it was not 
to be unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of Labour: and thy body, 
like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil 
on : thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou toilest 
for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. ’ 

A second man I honour, and still more highly ; Him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable; not daily 
bread, but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his duty; 
endeavouring towards inward Harmony; revealing this, 
by act or by word, through all his outward endeavours, 
be they high or low ? Highest of all, when his outward 
and his inward endeavour are one ; when we can name him 
Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, 
who with heaven-made Implement conquers Heaven for us ! 
If the poor and humble toil that we have Food, must not 
the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he have 
Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality ? — ^These 
two, in all their degrees, I honour; all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both 
dignities united ; and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for the 
highest. Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a 
Peasant Saint, could such now anywhere be met with. 
Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth itself; thou 
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wilt see the splendour of Heaven spring forth from the 
humblest depths of the Earth, like a light shining in great 
darkness. 

Thomas Cablyle : Sartor Besartus. 

14. Heroism. 

o 

As I take it, Universal History, the history of what 
man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the 
History of the Great Men who have worked here. They 
were the leaders of men, these great ones; the modellers, 
patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the 
general mass of men contrived to do or to attain; all things 
that we see standing accomplished in the world are properly 
the outer material result, the practical realization and 
embodiment, of Thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men 
sent into the world : the soul of the whole world’s history, 
it may justly be considered, were the history of these. Too 
clearly it is a topic we shall do no justice to in this place ! 

One comfort is, that Great Men, taken up in any way, 
are profitable company. We cannot look, however im- 
perfectly, upon a great man, without gaining something 
by him. He is the living light-fountain, which it is good 
and pleasant to bo near — ^the light which enlightens, which 
has enlightened the darkness of the world; and this not 
as a kindled lamp only, but rather as a natural luminary 
shining by the gift of Heaven ; a flowing light-fountain, as 
I say, of native original insight, of manhood and heroic 
nobleness — ^in whose radiance all souls feel that it is well 
with them. On any terras whatsoever, you will not grudge 
to wander in sucli neighbourhood for a while. These. . . 
Heroes, chosen out of widely-distant countries and epochs, 
and in mere external figure differing altogether, ought, if 
we look faithfully at them, to illustrate several things for 
us. Could we see them well, we should get some glimpses 
into the very marrow of the world’s history. How happy, 
could I but, in any measure, in such times as these, make 
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manifest to yon the meanings of Heroism; the divine 
/elation (for I may well call it such) which in all times unites 
a Great Man to other men; and thus, as it were, not ejchaust 
my subject, but so much as break ground on it ! At all 
events, I must make the attempt. 

• Carlyle : Heroes and Hero Worship, 

15. Poet and Prophet. 

Poet and Prophet differ greatly in our loose modern 
notions of them. In some old languages, again, the titles 
are synonymous; Vales means both Prophet and Poet: 
and indeed at all times, Prophet and Poet, well understood, 
have much kindred of meaning. Fundamentally indeed 
they are still the same; in this most important respect 
especially, That they have penetrated both of them into 
the sacred mystery ot the Universe; what Goethe calls 
‘ the open secret k ‘ Which is the great secret V asks 
one. — ‘The op^n secret* — open to all, seen by almost 
none ! That divine mystery, which lies everywhere in 
all Beings, ‘ the Divine idea of the World, that which lies 
at the bottom of Appearance *, as Fichte stylos it; of which 
all Appearance, from the starry sky to the grass of the 
field, but os|>ocialIy the Appearance of Man and his work, 
is but the vesture, tlie embodiment that renders it visible. 
This divine mystery is in all times and in all places; 
veritably is. In most times and places it is greatly over- 
looked : and the Universe, definable always in one or the 
other dialect, as the realized Thought of God, is considered 
a trivial, inert, commonplace matter — as if, says the 
Satirist, it were a dead thing, which some upholsterer had put 
together ! It could do no good, at present, to speak much 
about this ; but it is a pity for .every one of us if we do 
not know it, live ever in the knowledge of it. Really a most 
mournful pity — ^a failure to live at all, if we live otherwise ! 

But now, I say, whoever may forget this divine mystery, 
the VateSf whf^ther Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into 
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it; is a man sent hither to make it more impressively 
known to us. That always is his message ; he is to reveal 
that to us — ^that sacred mystery which he more than 
others lives ever present with. While others forget it, 
he knows it — might say, he has been driven to know it ; 
without consent asked of Mm, he finds himself living m it, 
bound to live in it. Once more, here is no Hearsay, but 
a direct Insight and Belief; this man too could not help 
being a sincere man ! Whosoever may live in the shows 
of things, it is for him a necessity of nature to live in the 
very fact of things. A man once more, in earnest with 
the Universe, though all others were but toying with it ! He 
is a Vates, first of all, in virtue of being sincere. So far 
Poet and Prophet, participators in the ‘open secret’, 
are one. 

Carlyle: Heroes and Hero Worshi'p. 

16. Good and Bad Manners. 

We imperatively require a perception of and a homage 
to beauty in our companions. Other virtues are in request 
in the field and workyard, but a certain degree of taste 
is not to bo spared in those Ve sit with. I could better 
eat with one who did not respect the truth or the laws, 
than with a sloven and unpresentable person. Moral 
qualities rule the world, but at short distances the senses 
are despotic. The same discrimination of fit and fair 
runs out, if with less rigour, into all parts of life. The 
average spirit of the energetic class is good sense, acting 
under certain limitations and to certain ends. It enter- 
tains every natural gift. Social in its nature, it respects 
everything which tends to unite men. It delights in 
measure. The love of beauty is mainly the love of measure 
or proportion. The person who screams, or uses the super- 
lative degree, or converses with heat, puts whole drawing- 
rooms to flight. If you wish to be loved, love measure. 
You must have genius, or a prodigious usefulness, if you 
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will hide the want of measure. This perception comes in 
to polish and perfect the parts of the social instrument. 
Society will pardon much to genius and special gites, but, 
being in its nature a convention, it loves what is con- 
ventional, or what belongs to coming together. That 
maizes the good and bad of manners, namely, what helps 
or hinders fellowship. For, fashion is not good sense 
absolute, but relative; not good sense private, but good 
sense entertaining comnany. It hates corners and sharp 
points of character, hates quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, 
and gloomy people ; hates whatever can interfere with total 
blending of pai’ties: whilst it values all peculiarities as in 
the highest degree refreshing, which can consist with good 
fellowship. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: Essays , 
17. Housekeeping. 

is our housekeeping sacred and honourable ? Does it 
raise and inspire us, or does it cripple us instead ? I ought 
to be armed by every part and function of my household, 
by all my social function, by my economy, by my feasting, 
by my voting, by my traffic. Yet I am almost no party 
to any of those things. Custom does it for me, gives me 
no power therefrom, and runs me in debt to boot. We 
spend our incomes for paint and paper, for a hundred 
trifles, I know not what, and not for the things of a man. 
Our expense is almost all for conformity. It is for cake 
that we run in debt ; ’tis not the intellect, not the heart, 
not beauty, not worship, that costs so much. Why needs 
any man be rich ? Why must he have horses, fine gar- 
ments, handsome apartments, access to public houses and 
places of amusement ? Only for want of thought. Give 
his mind a new image, and he flees into a solitary garden 
or garret to enjoy it, and is richer with that dream, than 
the fee of a county could make him. But we are first 
thoughtless, and then fihd that we are moneyless. We 
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are first sensual, and then must be rich. We dare not 
trust our wit for making our house pleasant to our friend, 
and so we buy ice-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, 
and we have not sufficient character to put floor-cloths out 
of his mind whilst he stays in the house, and so we pile 
the floor with carpets. ... » 

Let us learn the meaning of economy. Economy is a 
high, humane office, a sacrament, when its aim is grand; 
when it is the prudence of simple tastes, when it is prac- 
tised for freedom, or love, or devotion. Much of the 
economy which we see in houses is of a base origin, and 
is best kept out of sight. Parched corn eaten to-day that 
I may have roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday, is a base- 
ness; but parched corn and a house with one apartment, 
that I may be free of all jierturbations, that I may bo 
serene and docile to what the mind shall speak, and girt 
and road-ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or 
good-will, is frugality for gods and heroes. 

Can we not learn the lesson of self-help ? Society is full 
of infirm jxjople, who incessantly summon others to serve 
them. They contrive everywhere to exhaust for their 
single comfort the entire means and appliances of that 
luxury to which our invention has yet attained. Sofas, 
ottomans, stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, 
the theatre, entertainments — all those they want, they 
need, and whatever can be suggested more than these, 
they crave also, as if it was the bread which should keep 
them from starving; and if they miss any one, they repre- 
sent themselves as the most wronged and most wretched 
persons on earth. One must have been born and bred 
with them to loiow how to prepare a meal for their learned 
stomach. Meantime, they never bestir themselves to serve 
another jjerson; not they ! the}^ have a great deal more to 
do for themselves than they can possibly perform ; nor do 
they once perceive the cruel joke of their lives, but the 
more odious they grow, the sharper is the tone of their 
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complaining and craving. Can anything be so elegant as 
to have few wants and to serve them one’s self, so as to 
have somewhat loft to give, instead of being always prompt 
to grab ? . Emerson: Man the Reformer, a Lecture. 

18. Manners. 

Manners are the happy ways of doing things; each once 
a stroke of genius or of love — ^now repeated and hardened 
into usage. They foim at last a rich varnish, with which 
the routine of life is washed, and its details adorned. If 
they are superficial, so are the dew-drops which give such 
a depth to the morning meadows. Manners are very com- 
municable; men catch them from each other. Consuelo, 
in the romance, boasts of the lessons she had given the 
nobles in manners, on the stage; and, in real life, Talma 
taught Napoleon the arts of behaviour. Genius invents fine 
nmnners, which the baron and the baroness copy very fast, 
and, by the advantage of a palace, better the instruction. 
They stereotype the lesson they have learned into a mode. 

The power of manners is incessant — an element as un- 
concealable as fire. The nobility cannot in any country 
bo disguised, and no more in a republic or a democracy 
than in a kingdom. No man can resist their influence. 
There are certain manners which are learned in good 
society, of that force, that, if a person have them, he or 
she must bo considered, and is everywhere welcome, though 
without beauty, or wealth, or genius. Give a boy address 
and accomplishments, and you give him the mastery of 
palaces and fortunes where he goes. He has not the trouble 
of earning or owning them; they solicit liim to enter and 
possess. Emerson: The Conduct of Life. 

19. The Wisdom of Humanity. 

In groups where debate is earnest, and especially on 
high questions, the company become aware that the 
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thought rises to an equal level in all bosoms, that all have 
a spiritual property in what was said, as well as the sayer. ^ 
They all become wiser than they were. It arches over 
them like a temple, this unity of thought, in which every 
^ heart beats with nobler sense of power and duty, and 
thinks and acts with unusual solemnity. All are conscious 
of attaining to a higher self-possession. It shines for all. 
There is a certain wisdom of humanity which is common 
to the greatest men with the lowest, and which our ordinary 
education often labours to silence and obstruct. The mind 
is one, and the best minds, who love truth for its own sake, 
think much less of property in truth. They accept it 
thankfully everywhere, and do not label or stamp it with 
any man’s name, for it is theirs long beforehand, and from 
eternity. The learned and the studious of thought have 
no monopoly of wisdom. Their violence of direction in 
some degree disqualifies them to think truly. We owe 
many valuable observations to people who are not very 
acute or profound, and who say the thing without effort; 
which we want and have long been hunting in vain. The 
action of the soul is of toner in that which is felt and left 
unsaid, than in that which is saidT in any conversation. It 
broods over every society, and they unconsciously seek for 
it in each other. Wo know better than we do. We do 
not yet possess ourselves, and we know at the same time 
that we are much more. I feel the same truth how often 
in my trivial conversation with my neighbours, that some- 
what higher in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove 
nods to Jove from behind each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean 
service to the world, for which they forsake their native 
nobleness, they resemble those Arabian sheiks, who dwell 
in moan houses, and affect an external poverty, to escape 
the rapacity of the Pacha, and reserve aU their display of 
wealth for their interior and guarded retirements. 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in every period of 
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life. It is adult already in the infant man. In my dealing 
with my child, my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments 
and my money stead me nothing; but as much boul as I 
have avails. If I am wilful, he sets his will against mine, 
one for one, and leaves me, if I please, the degradation of 
bea^ng him by my superiority of strength. But if I re- 
nounce my will, and act for the soul, setting that up as 
umpire between us two, out of his young eyes looks the 
same soul; he reveres and loves with me. 

Emerson: Essays. 


20. Noble Manners. 

High behaviour is as rare in fiction as it is in fact. Scott 
is praised for the fidelity with which he painted the de- 
meanour and conversation of the superior classes. Cer- 
tainly, kings and queens, nobles and great ladies, had some 
right to complain of the absurdity that had been put in 
their mouths, before the days of Waverley; but neither 
does Scott’s dialogue bear criticism. His lords brave each 
other in smart epigrammatic speeches, but the dialogue is 
in costnmo, and does not please on the second reading; 
it is not warm with life. In Shakespeare alone, the 
speakers do not strut and bridle, the dialogue is easily 
great, and he adds to so many titles that of being the best- 
bred man in England, and in Christendom. Once or twice 
in a lifetime we are permitted to enjoy the charm of noble 
manners, in the presence of a man or woman who have no 
bar in their nature, but whose character emanates freely in 
their word and gesture. A beautiful form is better than 
a beautiful face; a beautiful behaviour is better than a 
beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure than statues or 
pictures; it is the finest of the fine arts. A man is but a 
little thing in the midst of the objects of nature, yet, by 
the moral quality radiating from his countenance, he may 
abolish all considerations of magnitude, and in his manners 
equal the majesty of the world. I have seen an individual, 
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whose manners, though wholly within the conventions of 
elegant society, were never learned there, but were original 
and commanding, and held out protection and prosperity ; * 
one who did not need the aid of a court-suit, but carried 
the holiday in his eye; who exhilarated the fancy by fling- 
ing wide the doors of new modes of existence ; who shook off 
the captivity of etiquette, with happy, spirited bearing, 
good-natured and free as Robin Hood; yet with the port 
of an emperor — if need be, calm, serious, and fit to stand 
the gaze of millions. 

Emerson: Essays, 

21. Knowledge and Education. 

But even one step farther our infidelity has gone. It 
appears that some doubt is felt by good and wise men, 
whether really the happiness and probity of men is increased 
by the culture of the mind in those disciplines to which 
we give the name of education. Unhappily, too, the doubt 
comes from scholars, from persons who have tried these 
methods. In their experience, the scholar was not raised 
by the sacred thoughts amongst which he dwelt, but used 
them to selfish ends. Ho was a ^profane person, and be- 
came a showman, turning his gifts to a marketable use, 
and not to his own sustenance and gro^vth. It was found 
that the intellect could be independently developed, that 
is, in separation from the man, as any single organ can be 
invigorated, and the result was monstrous. A canine 
appetite for knowledge was generated, which must still be 
fed, but was never satisfied, and this knowledge not being 
directed on action, never took the character of substantial, 
humane truth, blessing those whom it entered. It gave 
the scholar certain powers of expression, the power of 
speech, the power of jioetry, of literary art, but it did not 
bring him to peace, or to beneficence. 

When the literary class betray a destitution of faith, it 
is not strange that society should be disheartened and 
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sensualized by unbelief. What remedy ? Life must be 
lived on a higher plane. We must go up to a higher plat- 
• form, to which we are always invited to ascend; t‘iere, the 
whole aspect of things changes. I resist the scepfcicisra of 
our education^ and of our educated men. I do not believe 
that the differences of opinion and character in men are 
organic. I do not recognize, beside the class of the good 
and the wise, a permanent class of sceptics, or a clasi^ of 
conservatives, or of malignants, or of materialists. I do 
not believe in two classes. You remember the story of the 
poor woman who importuned King Philip of Macedon to 
grant her justice, which Philip refused: the woman ex- 
claimed, ‘ I appeal * ; the king, astonished, asked to whom 
she appealed ; the woman replied, ‘ From Philip drunk to 
Philip sober The text will suit me very well. I believe 
not in two classes of men, but in man in two moods, in 
Philip drunk and Philip sober. I think, according to the 
good hearted word of Plato, ‘Unwillingly the soul is de- 
prived of truth’. Iron conservative, miser, or thief, no 
man is, but by a supposed necessity, which he tolerates by 
shortness or torpidity of sight. The soul lets no man go 
without some visitations and holy days of a diviner presence. 
It would bo easy to show, by a narrow scanning of any 
man’s biography, that we are not so wedded to our paltry 
performances of ov^ery kind, but that every man has at 
intervals the grace to scorn his performances, in comparing 
them with his belief of what ho should do, that he puts 
himself on the side of his enemies, listening gladly to what 
they say of him, and accusing himself of the same things. 

Emekson : New England Reformers, 

22. Cities and Manners. 

Cities give us collision. ’Tis said London and New York 
take the nonsense out of a man. A great part of our 
education is sympathetic and social. Boys and girls who 
have been brought up with well-informed and superior 
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people, show in their manners an inestimable grace. 
Fuller says that ‘ William, Earl of Nassau, won a subject 
from the King of Spain every time he put off his hat * 
You cannot have one well-bred man without a whole 
society of such. They keep each other up to any high 
point. Especially women; it requires a great many culti- 
vated women — saloons of bright, elegant, reading women, 
accustomed to ease and refinement, to spectacles, pictures, 
sculpture, poetry, and to elegant society — in order that 
you should have one Madame de Stael. The head of a 
commercial house, or a leading lawyer or politician, is 
brought into daily contact with troops of men from all 
parts of the country, and those too the driving-wheels, the 
business men of each section, and one can hardly suggest 
for an apprehensive man a more searching culture. Besides, 
we must remember the high social possibilities of a million 
of men. The best bribe which London offers to-day to the 
imagination is that, in such a vast variety of people and 
conditions, one can believe there is room for persons of 
romantic character to exist, and that the poet, the mystic, 
and the hero may hope to confront their counterparts. 

Emerson ; The Conduct of Life. 

23. The Personal and the Benevolent Instincts. 

The> religion of Humanity establishes the discipline of 
the affections when it secures a direct and continual appeal 
to the nobler instincts ; which although, in themselves, the 
less active, are at once the most delightful to experience 
and the most capable of a groat expansion. Without doubt 
this form of discipline implies a constant struggle against 
the ascendancy of the personal instincts. But this con- 
flict witiiin would be far more desperate, and far less 
capable of conclusion, under a system of personal gratifica- 
tion. For beside the constant effort to repress the benevo- 
lent emotions, it would bo necessary to restrain the an- 
tagonism of the various lower inclinations. Even when 
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one of the personal instincts had succeeded in effectively 
crushing the benevolent within, the energy of the ir^dividual 
would still fail in the vain task of resisting the world with- 
out, against which the ascendancy of egoism necessarily 
forms a permanent rebellion. On the contrary, the altru- 
istic^ystem of discipline, which holds a continual rein upon 
the personal instincts, is the one destined to true success in 
the task. Beside the important help which the world 
without supplies, it is far from requiring the sacrifice of 
personality — but requires only its due subordination to 
sociability. The religion of Humanity ennobles indeed 
our lower instincts ; even whilst training them to discipline. 
For the cares of every description, required day by day for 
the preservation of the individual, find in this religion a 
sanction, as the moans wliich enable each to accomplish 
better his social duties; so long as they are not pushed 
beyond the natural limits, which men are too ready to 
neglect. Sound religion especially condemns all habitual 
austerities ; which, however respectable in intention, would 
lessen the general force of every servant of Humanity, and 
ham]:ier the exorcise of his ordinary duties. It must be said 
also for the system of altruism, that not only does it sanction 
all reasonable regard for the person, but it largely assists 
such regard when treated in the whole; for it does much 
to strengthen the pliysical health, as several physicians 
have j udiciously remarked . The entire freedom from anxiety 
and the sweet sense of expansiveness which invariably 
follow the active cultivation of the nobler feelings, have a 
direct part in producing a balance in the physical nature. 

Auguste Comte: System oj Positive Polity 

(0. T. Gorham*K Great French Rationalists). 

24. The General Good. 

To do as one would be done by, and to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian 
morality. As the means of making the nearest approach 
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to this ideal, utility would enjoin, first, that laws and social 
arrangements should place the happiness, or (as speaking 
practically it may be called) the interest, of every indi- ‘ 
vidual, as nearly as possible in harmony with the interest 
of the whole; and secondly, that education and opinion, 
which have so vast a power over human character, shpuld 
so use that power as to establish in the mind of every indi- 
vidual an indissoluble association between his happiness 
and the good of the whole; especially between his own 
happiness and the practice of such modes of conduct, 
negative and positive, as regard for the universal happi- 
ness prescribes ; so that not only he may be unable to con- 
ceive the possibility of happiness to himself consistently 
with conduct opposed to the general good, but also that 
a direct impulse to promote the general good may be in 
every individual one of the habitual motives of action, and 
the sentiments connected therewith may fill a large and 
prominent place in every human being’s sentient existence. 

John Stuart Mill: Utilitarianism. 

25 . Good Actions. 

It is a misapprehension of the utilitarian mode of thought, 
to conceive it as implying that people should fix their minds 
upon so wide a generality as the world, or society at large. 
The groat majority of good actions are intended not for 
the benefit of the world, but for that of individuals, of 
which the good of the world is made up; and the thoughts 
of the most virtuous man need not on these occasions 
travel beyond the particular persons concerned, except so 
far as is necessary to assure himself that in benefiting them 
he is not violating the rights — ^that is, the legitimate and 
authorized expectations — of any one else. The multiphca- 
tion of happiness is, according to the utilitarian ethics, the 
object of virtue ; the occasions on which any person (except 
one in a thousand) has it in his power to do this on an 
extended scale, in other words, to be a public benefactor, 
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are but exceptional; and on these occasions alone is he 
^called on to consider public utility; in every bther case, 
* private utility, the interest or happiness of i^ome few 
persons, is all he has to attend to. Those alone the influ- 
ence of whose actions extends to society in general need 
concern themselves habitually about so large an object. 

J. S. Mill; Utilitarianism, 

26. Pressure of Population. 

The excess of fertility has itself rendered the process of 
civilization inevitable ; and the process of civilization must 
inevitably diminish fertility, and at last destroy its excess. 
From the beginning, pressure of population has been the 
proximate cause of progress. It produced the original 
diffusion of the race. It compelled men to abandon pre- 
datory habits and take to agriculture. It led to the clear- 
ing of the Earth’s surface. It forced men into the social 
state; made social organization inevitable; and has de- 
veloiied the social sentiments. It has stimulated to pro- 
gressive improvements in production, and to increased skill 
and intelligence. It is daily thrusting us into closer con- 
tact and more mutually-dependent relationships. And 
after having caused, a.s it ultimately must, the due peopling 
of the globe, and the raising of all its habitable parts into 
the highest state of culture — after having brought all pro- 
cesses for the satisfaction of human wants to perfection — 
after having, at the same time, developed the intellect into 
complete competency for its work, and the feelings into 
complete fitness for social life — ^after having done all this, 
the pressure of population, as it gradually finishes its work, 
must gradually bring itself to an end. 

Herbert Spencer: The Principles of Biology. 

27. Altruism. 

A creature can be on no terms of reciprocity with his 
Creator- he can only be a recipient from God, never a 
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Tenderer back of good. The very thought of performing 
an act of kinchiess or sympathy to God is absurd. The 
infinite disparity between the two beings, man and his* 
Maker, has as a consequence that ‘ every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above Only to his fellows can 
man be completely altruistic, ‘ hoping for nothing agyn 
That numbers of men and women among the higher races 
are capable of acts of unalloyed altruism, in which there 
is not a vestige of after-thought tending to self -advantage, 
will be denied by the naturally cynical, or by those edu- 
cated in an evil religious or philosophic system. The 
mother who tends her sick child and scorns any counsels 
to spare her health and strength; the rough miner who 
bids his mate seize the one chance of escape up the shaft, 
as he has a wife and children, whereas the speaker is a 
bachelor; the surgeon who sucks diphtheric poison from a 
dying child’s throat and dies himself in consequence — ^are 
examples of the love and sacrifice even now to be found 
in the nobler hearts. And it is denying evolution in fact 
and theory to question the certainty that they will become 
less exceptional than they now are. But in this capacity 
of sacrifice regardless of self we Cave the purest essence of 
the best religions — a human quality which exists, which 
has been evolved in the long travail of the world, but which 
may be cultivated with prospects of vastly greater increase 
now that its supreme beauty and price are perceived and 
valued. When the mental and moral qualities of man are 
regarded as subject, in common with other forms of Hfe, 
to the law of heredity and variation, their cultivation and 
improvement will be conducted on the scientific basis which 
has already produced such surprising results in other parts 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The plasticity of 
human nature is even yet but little appreciated, though 
what the Spartans, the Stoics, and the Jesuits succeeded 
in doing with their imperfect empirical methods is sugges- 
tive enough. But these, or the two latter at least, only 
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contemplated the education of the individual. What is 
wanted is the conscious cultivation, enlightened fey science, 
*of society as a whole. ; 

As regards the end to which religions have in an uncon- 
scious way more or less tended — ^the general well-being — 
therj will probably be little difficulty in admitting that it 
is an object which civilized man has proved himself capable 
of attaining in a considerable measure already. The 
superiority of the modern nations, not only to savages, but 
even to their own not very remote ancestors, is beyond 
dispute; and this not only in reference to physical well- 
being, but to all the higher sentiments and endowments of 
man. Imperfect as our social state still is, heartrending as 
the condition of the poor in town and country must be 
pronounced to be, it is, nevertheless, vastly in advance of 
previous conditions, and our own sensitiveness and shame on 
the subject, tliough we are not yet sensitive and ashamed 
enough, are in themselves evidence of improvement. 

James Cotter Morison ; T?ie Service of Man. 

28. Posterity. 

The benevolent regards and purposes of men in masses 
seldom can be supposed to extend beyond their own genera- 
tion. They may look to posterity as an audience, may 
hope for its attention, and labour for its praise : they may 
trust to its recognition of unacknowledged merit, and 
demand its justice for contemporary wrong. But all this 
is mere selfishness, and does not involve the slightest regard 
to, or consideration of, the interest of those by whose 
numbers we would fain swell the circle of our flatterers, and 
by whose authority wo would gladly support our presently 
disputed claims. The idea of self-denial for the sake of 
posterity, of practising present economy for the sake of 
debtors yet imborn, of planting forests that our descendants 
may live imder their shade, or of raising cities for future 
nations to inhabit, never, I suppose, efficiently takes plaice 
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among publicly recognized motives of exertion. Yet these 
are not the less our duties; nor is our part fitly sustained^ 
upon the earth, unless the range of our intended and 
deliberate usefulness include, not only the companions 
but the successors, of our pilgrimage. God has lent us the 
earth for our life ; it is a great entail. It belongs as i®^uch 
to those who are to come after us, and whose names are 
already written in the book of creation, as to us; and we 
have no right, by anything that we do or neglect, to involve 
them in unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them of 
benefits which it was in our power to bequeath. And this 
the more, because it is one of the appointed conditions of 
the labour of men that, in proportion to the time between 
the seed-sowing and the harvest, is the fullness of the fruit; 
and that generally, therefore, the farther ofi we place our 
aim, and the less we desire to be ourselves the witnesses of 
what we have laboured for, the more wide and rich will be 
the measure of our success. Men cannot benefit those that 
are with them as they can benefit those who come after 
them; and of all the pulpits from which human voice is 
ever sent foi'th, there is none from which it reaches so far 
as from the grave. 

Nor is there, indeed, any present loss, in such respect for 
futurity. Every hunmn action gains in honour, in grace, 
in all the true magnificence, by its regard to things that 
are to come. It is the far sight, the quiet and confident 
patience, that above all other attributes, separate man from 
man, and near him to his Maker ; and there is no action 
nor art, whose majesty we may not measure by this test. 

John Hcskjln; T/u Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

29. The Dignity of Woman. 

Not less wrong — ^perhaps even more foolishly wrong (for 
I will anticipate thus far what I hope to prove) — ^is the idea 
that woman is only the shadow and attendant image of her 
lord, owing him a thoughtless and servile obedience, and 
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supported altogether in her weakness by the pre-eminence 
of his fortitude. 

This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respic 'ing her 
who was made to be the helpmate of man. As if he could 
be helped effectively by a shadow, or worthily by a slave ! 

LeJ us try, then, whether we cannot get at some clear 
and harmonious idea (it must be harmonious if it is true) 
of what womanly mind and virtue are in power and office, 
with resjiect to man’s; and how their relations, rightly 
accepted, aid, and increase, the vigour, and honour, and 
authority of both. 

And now I must repeat one thing I said in the last lec- 
ture : namely, that the first use of education was to enable 
us to consult with the wisest and the greatest men on all 
points of earnest difficulty. That to use books rightly, 
was to go to them for help: to appeal to them, when our 
own knowledge and power of thought failed; to be led by 
them into wider sight, purer conception than our own, 
and receive from them the united sentence of the judges 
and councils of all time, against our solitary and unstable 
opinion. 

Let us do this now. Lot us see whether the greatest, 
the wisest, the purest-hearted of all ages are agreed in any 
wise on this point : let us hear the testimony they have left 
respecting what they held to be the true dignity of woman, 
and her mode of help to man. 

And first let us take Shakespeare. 

Note broadly in the outset, Shakespeare has no heroes; — 
he has only heroines. There is not one entirely heroic 
figure in all his plays, except the slight sketch of Henry 
the Fifth, exaggerated for the purposes of the stage; and 
the still slighter Valentine in The Two Gentlemen of VeroTia, 
In his laboured and perfect plays you have no hero. 
Othello would have been one, if his simplicity had not been 
so great as. to leave him the prey of every base practice 
round him ; but he is the only example even approximating 

1 
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to the heroic type. Coriolanus — Caesar — Antony, stand in 
flawed strength, and fall by their vanities; — ^Hamlet is 
indolent, and drowsily speculative; Romeo an impatient 
boy; the Merchant of Venice languidly submissive to 
adverse fortune; Kent, in Xing Lear, is entirely noble at 
heart, but too rough and unpolished to be of true tjpe at 
the critical time, and he sinks into the office of a servant 
only. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the despairing toy of 
chance, followed, comforted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas 
there is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, 
steadfast in grave hope, and errorless purpose; Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, 
Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and 
perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless; conceived in 
the highest heroic type of humanity. 

Then observe, secondly. 

The catastrophe of every play is caused always by the 
folly or fault of a man; the redeinption, if there be any, is 
by the wisdom and virtue of a woman, and, failing that, 
there is none. The catastrophe of King Lear is owing to 
his own want of judgement, his impatient vanity, his mis- 
understanding of his children; the virtue of his one true 
daughter would have saved him from all the injuries of 
the others, unless he had cast her away from him ; as it is, 
she all but saves him. 

Of Othello I need not trace the tale — ^nor the one weak- 
ness of his so mighty love ; nor the inferiority of his percep- 
tive intellect to that oven of the second woman character 
in the play, the Emilia who dies in wild testimony against 
his error: — ‘ Oh, murderous coxcomb ! What would such 
a fool Do with so good a wife ?’ 

In Romeo and Juliet, the wise and entirely brave strata- 
gem of the wife is brought to ruinous issue by the reckless 
impatience of her husband. In Winter's Tale, and in 
Cymbeline, the happiness and existence of two princely 
households lost through long years, and imperilled to the 
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death by the folly and obstinacy of the husbands, are 
redeemed at last by the queenly patience and Iqm of 
the wives. In Measure for Measure, the injusti^ of the 
judge, and the corrupt cowardice of the brother, are 
QT^posed to the victorious truth and adamantine purity of 
a woiij^an. In Coriolanus, the mother’s counsel, acted upon 
in time, would have saved her son from all evil; his momen- 
tary forgetfulness of it is his ruin; her prayer, at last 
granted, saves him — not, indeed, from death, but from the 
curse of living as the destroyer of his country. 

And what shall I say of Julia, constant against the fickle- 
ness of a lover who is a mere wicked child ?— of Helena, 
against the petulance and insult of a careless youth ? — of 
the patience of Hero, the passion of Beatrice, and the 
calmly devoted wisdom of the ‘ unlessoned girl who 
appears among the helplessness, the blindness, and the 
vindictive passions of men, as a gentle angel, to save 
merely by her presence, and defeat the worst intensities 
of crime by her smile ? 

Observe, further, among all the principal figures in 
Shakespeare’s plays, tliere is only one weak woman — 
Ophelia; and it is because she fails Hamlet at the critical 
moment, and is not, and cannot in her nature be, a guide 
to him when he needs her most, that all the bitter catas- 
trophe fohows. Finally, though there are three wicked 
women among the principal figures. Lady Macbeth, Regan, 
and Goneril, they are felt at once to be frightful exceptions 
to the ordinary laws of life ; fatal in their influence also in 
proportion to the power for good which they have aban- 
doned. 

Such, in broad light, is Shakespeare’s testimony to the 
position and character of women in human life. He repre- 
sents them as infallibly faithful and wise counsellors, — 
incorruptibly just and pure examples — strong always to 
sanctify, even when they cannot save. 

John Rtjskin : Sesame and LUiea. 
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30. Woman’s Education. 

‘ A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet’. 

The perfect loveliness of a woman’s countenance can 
only consist in that majestic -►peace, which is foun<ipd in 
the memory of happy and useful years, — ^full of sweet 
records; and from the joining of this with that yet more 
majestic childishness, which is still full of change and 
promise; — opening always, — modest at once, and bright, 
with hope of better things to be won, and to be bestowed. 
There is no old age where there is still that promise — ^it 
is eternal youth. 

Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical frame, 
and then, as the strength she gains will permit you, to 
fill and temper her mind with all knowledge and thoughts 
which tend to confirm its natural instincts of justice, and 
refine its natural tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her as may enable 
her to understand, and even to aid, the work of men: 
and yet it should be given, not as knowledge, — ^not as if 
it were, or could be, for her an object to know; but only 
to feel, and to judge. It is of no moment, as a matter 
of pride or perfectness in herself, whether she knows many 
languages or one ; but it is of the utmost, that she should 
be able to show kindness to a stranger, and to understand 
the sweetness of a stranger’s tongue. It is of no moment 
to her own worth or dignity that she should be acquainted 
with this science or that; but it is of the highest that she 
should be trained in habits of accurate thought; that she 
should understand the meaning, the inevitableness, and 
the loveliness of natural laws, and follow at least some one 
path of scientific attainment, as far as to the threshold 
of that bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which only the 
wisest and bravest of men can descend, owning themselves 
for ever children, gathering pebbles on a boundless shore. 
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It is of little consequence how many positions of cities 
she knows, or how many dates of events, or how many 
names of celebrated persons— it is not the objeo^.' Educa- 
tion to turn a woman into a dictionary; but it is deeply 
peoessary that she should be taught to enter with her 
who]^ personality into the history she reads; to picture 
the passages of it vitally in her own bright imagination; 
to apprehend, with her fine instincts, the pathetic circum- 
stances and dramatic relations, which the historian too 
often only eclipses by his reasoning, and disconnects by 
his arrangement: it is for her to trace the hidden equities 
of divine reward, and catch sight, through the darkness, 
of the fateful threads of woven fire that connect error 
with its retribution. But, chiefly of all, she is to be 
taught to extend the limits of her sympathy with respect 
to that history which is being for ever determined, as the 
moments pass in which she draws her peaceful breath; 
and to the contemporary calamity which, were it but 
rightly iiiOurned by her, would recur no more hereafter. 
She is to exercise herself in imagining what would be the 
effects upon her mind and conduct, if she were daily 
brought into the presence of the suifering which is not 
the less real because shut from her sight. She is to be 
taught somewhat to understand the nothingness of the 
proportion which that little world in which she lives and 
loves, bears to the world in which God lives and loves^; 
— and solemnly she is to be taught to strive that her 
thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion to the 
number they embrace, nor her prayer more languid than 
it is for the momentary relief from pain of her husband 
or her child, when it is uttered for the multitudes of those 
who have none to love them, — and is ‘for all who are 
desolate and oppressed ’ . . . , 

And indeed, if there were to be any difference between 
a girl’s education and a boy’s, I should say that of the 
two the girl should be earlier led, as her intellect ripens 
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faster, into deep and serious subjects ; and that her range 
of literature should be, not more, but less frivolous, 
calculated to add the qualities of patience and serious 
ness to her natural poignancy of thought and quickness 
of wit; and also to keep her in a lofty and pure element 
of thought. I enter not now into any question of chc^oe of 
books; only be sure that her books are not heaped up in 
her lap as they fall out of the package of the circulating 
library, wet with the last and lightest spray of the fountain 
of folly. John RtTskin: Sesame and Lilies, 

31 . The Right to Free Life. 

We content ourselves with enacting that no man shall 
be used by other men as a means against his will, but we 
leave it to be pretty much a matter of chance whether or 
no he shall be qualified to fulfil any social function, to 
contribute anything to the common good, and to do so 
freely (i.e., under the conception of a common good). 
The only reason why a man should not be used by other 
men simply as a means to their ends, is that he should use 
himself as a means to an end which is really his and theirs 
at once. But while w^e say that he shall not be used as 
a means, wo often leave him without the chance of using 
himself for any social end at all. 

Thomas Hill Green: The Principles 
of P(dilic4il Obligation. 


32 . Taking Sides. 

There may be clear ground for saying, in regard to any 
conflict, that one side rather than the other ought to have 
been taken, not because those on one side were, those on 
the other were not, entitled to say that they had a right 
to act as they did, but because the common good of a nation 
or mankind was clearly prompted by one lino of action, 
not by the other, E.g. in the American War of secession, 
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though it would be difficult to say that a man had not as 
much a right to fight for his seceding state as for |he Union, 
*yet as the special interest of the seceding states ^ vas that 
of maintaining slavery, there was reason for holding that 
the side of the Union, not that of the seceding states, 
wasjihe one which ought to be taken. On the other hand, 
it does not follow that in a struggle for sovereignty the 
good of man is more served by one of the competing powers 
than by the other. Good may come out of the conflict 
without one power contributing more to it than the other. 
There may thus be as little ground retrospectively for 
saying that one side or the other ought to have been taken, 
as that men had a right to take one and not the other. 
At the same time, as regards the individual, there is no 
reason for doubting that the bettor the motive which 
determines him to take this side or that, the more he is 
actuated in doing so b3j;^8ome unselfish desire for human 
good, the more free ho is from egotism, and that conceit 
or opiniouatodness which is a form of egotism, the more 
good he will do whichever side he adopts. 

'r. IT. Green: The Principles of Political Obligation, 

33. Submission to the State. 

To ask why I am to submit to the ])ower of the state, 
is to ask why I am to allow my life to be regulated by that 
complex of institutions without which 1 literally should not 
have a life to call my own, nor should be able to ask for a 
justification of what I am called on to do. For that I 
may have a life which i can call my oWn, I must not only 
be conscious of myself and of ends which I present to 
myself as mine; I must be able to reckon on a certain 
freedom of action and acquisition for the attainment of 
those ends, and this can only be secured through common 
recognition of this freedom on the part of each other by 
members of a society, as being for a common good. With- 
out this, the very consciousness of having ends of his own 
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and a life which he can direct in a certain way, a life of 
which he can make something, would remain dormant in 
a man. 

T. H. Green: The Principlea of Political Obligation, 

34. The Basis of Political Obedieitoe. ^ 

The relation of constraint, in the one case between the 
man and the externally imposed law, in the other between 
some particular desire of the man and his consciousness 
of something absolutely desirable, we naturally represent 
in English, when we reflect on it, by the common term 
‘ must \ ‘I must connect with the main drainage 
says the householder to himself, reflecting on an edict of 
the Local Board. ‘ I rnust try to get A. B. to leave off 
drinking ’, he says to himself, reflecting on a troublesome 
moral duty of benevolence to his neighbour. And if the 
‘ must * in the former case represents in part the know- 
ledge that compulsion ma}^ be put on the man who neglects 
to do what ho must, which is no part of its meaning in the 
second, on the other hand the consciousness that the 
constraint is for a common good, which wholly constitutes 
the power over inclination in the second case, must always 
be an element in that obedience which is properly called 
obedience to law, or civil or political obedience. Simple 
fear can never constitute such obedience. To represent 
it as the basis of civil subjection is to confound the citizen 
with the slave, and to represent the motive which is needed 
for the restraint of those in whom the civil sense is lacking 
and for the occasional reinforcements of the law-abiding 
principle in others, as if it were the normal influence in 
habits of life of which the essential value lies in their 
being independent of it. How far in any particular act 
of conformity to law the fear of penalties may be operative, 
it is impossible to say. What is certain is, that a habit of 
subjection founded upon such fear could not be a basis of 
political or free society; for to this it is necessary, not 
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indeed that every one subject to the laws should take part 
in voting them, still less that he should consent to their 
^application to himself, but that it should repres^t an idea 
of common good, which each member of tho society can 
make his own so far as he is rational, e.e., capable the 
winQpption of a common good, however much particuJar 
passions may lead him to ignore it and thus necessitate 
the use of force to prevent him from dc ing that which, so 
far as influenced by the conception of a common good, he 
would willingly abstain from, 

T. H. Greek: The Princi'plts of Political Obligation, 
35. The Common Good. 

The idea of a common good which the state fulfils has 
never been the sole influence actuating those who have 
been agents in the historical process by which states have 
come to be formed; and even so far as it has actuated 
them, it has been only as conceived in some very imperfect 
form that it has done so. This is equally true of those who 
contribute to the formation and maintenance of states 
rather as agents, and of those who do so rather as patients. 
No, one could protend that oven the most thoughtful and 
dispassionate publicist is capable of the idea of the good 
served by the state to which he belongs, in all its fulness. 
He app^'chends it only in some of its bearings; but it is 
as a common good that he apprehends it, i.e, not as a 
good for himself or for this man or that more than another, 
but for all members equally in virtue of their relation to 
each other and their common nature. The idea which the 
ordinary citizen has of the common good served by the 
state is much more limited in content. Very likely he 
does not think of it at all in connection with anything that 
the term state ’ represents to him. But he has a clear 
understanding of certain interests and rights common to 
himself with his neighbours, if only such as consist in 
getting his wages paid at the end of the week, in getting 
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his money’s worth at the shop, in the inviolability of his 
own person and that of his wife. Habitually and in- 
stinctively, i,e, without asking the reason why, he regards*^ 
the claim which in these respects he makes for himself as 
conditional upon his recognizing a like claim in others, 
and thus as in the proper sense a right — claim of 
the essence lies in its being common to himself with others. 
Without this instinctive recognition he is one of the 
‘ dangerous classes virtually outlawed by himself. 
With it, though he have no reverence for the ‘ state ’ 
under that name, no sense of an interest shared with 
others in maintaining it, he has the needful elementary 
conception of a common good maintained by law. It is 
the fault of the state if this conception fails to make him 
a loyal subject, if not an intelligent patriot. It is a sign 
that the state is not a true state; that it is not fulfilling 
its primary function of maintaining law equally in the 
interest of all, but is being administered in the interest 
of classes; whence it follows that the obedience which, 
if not rendered willingly, the state compels the citizen to 
render, is not one that he feelg any spontaneous interest 
in rendering, because it does not present itself to him as 
the condition of the maintenance of those rights and 
interests, common to himself with his neighbours, which 
he understands. 

T. IT. Green: The Principle.^ of Political Obligation, 


36. Social and Self-regarding Virtues. 

All virtues are really social; or, more properly, the dis- 
tinction between social and self -regarding virtues is a false 
one. Every virtue is self -regarding in the sense that it 
is a disposition, or habit of will, directed to an end which 
the man presents to himself as his good; every virtue is 
social in the sense that unless the good to which the will 
is directed is one in which the well-being- of society in 
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some form or othe^ is involved, the will is not virtuous 
at all. ^ 

* The virtues are dispositions to exercise posftively, in 
some way confenbutory to social good, those powers which, 
because admitting of being so exercised, society bhould 
i»c]jpe to him ; the powers which a man has a right to possess, 
which constitute his rights. 

T. H. Gbbek: The Principles of Political Obligation. 

37. The Selfish Theory. 

The universal sentiment of mankind represents self- 
sacrifice as an essential element of a meritorious a*3t, and 
means by self-sacrifice the deliberate adoption of the least 
pleasurable course without the prospect of any pleasure 
in return. A selfish act may be imiocent, but cannot be 
virtuous, and to ascribe all good deeds to selfish motives, 
is not the distortion but the negation of virtue. No 
Epicui-ean could avow before a popular audience that the 
one end of his life was the pursuit of his own happiness 
without an outburst of indignation and contempt. No 
man could consciously make this — which according to the 
selfish theory is the only rational and indeed possible 
motive of action — ^the deliberate object of all his under- 
takings, without his character becoming despicable and 
degraded. Whether we look within ourselves or examine 
the conduct either of our enemies or of our friends or 
adjudicate upon the characters in history or in fiction, our 
feelings on these matters are the same. In exact proportion 
as we believe a desire for personal enjoyment to be the 
motive of a good act is the merit of the agent diminished. 
If we believe the motive to be wholly selfish the merit is 
altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be wholly dis- 
interested the merit is altogether unalloyed. . . . ISelfish 
moralists deny the possibility of that which all ages, all 
nations, all popular Judgements pronounce to have been 
the characteristic of every noble act that has ever been 
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performed. Now when a philosophy which seeks by the 
light of consciousness to decipher the laws of our moral 
being proves so diametrically opposed to the conclusions* 
arrived at by the great mass of mankind, who merely 
follow their consciousness without endeavouring to frame 
systems of philosophy, that it makes most of the di^iSKe® 
tions of common ethical language absolutely unmeaning, 
this is, to say the least, a strong presumption against its 
truth. If Moliere’s hero had been speaking prose all his 
life without knowing it, this was simply because he did 
not understand what prose was. In the present case we 
are asked to believe that men have been under a total 
delusion about the leading principles of their lives which 
they had distinguished by a whole vocabulary of terms. 

William Edward Habtpolb Lecky : The 
History of European Morals. 

38. Duty. 

The Stoics asserted two cardinal principles — ^that virtue 
was the sole legitimate object to be aspired to, and that it 
involved so complete an ascendancy of the reason as 
altogether to extinguish the affections. The Peripatetics 
and many other philosophers, who derived their opinions 
chiefly from Plato, endeavoured to soften down the ex- 
aggerations of these principles. They admitted that 
virtue was an object wholly distinct from interest, and 
that it should be the leading uiotive of life; but they 
maintained that happiness was also a good, and a certain 
regard for it legitimate. They admitted that virtue 
consisted in the supremacy of the reason over the affections, 
but they allowed the exercise of the latter within restricted 
limits. The main distinguishing features, however, of 
Stoicism, the unselfish ideal and the controlling reason, 
were acquiesced in, and each represents an important side 
of the ancient conception of excellence which we must 
now proceed to examine. 
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In the first We may easily trace the intellectual expression 
of the high spirit of self-sacrifice which t]|^ patriotic 
" enthusiasm had elicited. The spirit of patrioti|fti Mas this 
peculiar characteristic, while it has evoked acts of heroism 
which are both very rnimerous and very sublime, xt has 
BO without presenting any prospect of personal immor- 
tal ity as a reward. Of all the forms of human heroism, 
it is probably the most unselfish. TMj Spartan and the 
Roman died for hi^; country because he loved it. The 
martyr’s ecstasy of hope had no place in his dying hour. 
He gave up all he had, he closed his eyes, as he believed, 
for ever, and he asked for no reward in this world Or in 
the next. Even the hope of posthumous fame — ^the most 
refined and supersensual of all that can be called reward — 
could exist only for the most conspicuous leaders. It was 
examples of this nature that formed the culminations or 
ideals of ancient systems of virtue, and they naturally 
led men to draw a very clear and deep distinction between 
the notions of interest and of duty. It may indeed be 
truty said, that while the conception of what constituted 
duty was often very imperfect in antiquity, the conviction 
that duty, as distinguished from every modification of 
selfishness, should be the supreme motive of life, was 
more clearly enforced among the Stoics than in any later 
society. 

W. E. H. Lecky: The History of European Morals. 


39 . Civilization a Revelation. 

Civilization is nothing but the process of revealing and 
realizing the Nature of Man, and the revelation is still 
going on, mysteriously and tortuously enough. The 
intrinsic might of man’s will and reason, the slumbering 
splendour of his spirit, are still in process of being liberated. 
Human nature is capable of a greater variety of kinds 
than any other ‘ nature ’, and is ever breaking out into 
new forms; for every individual is in his degree unique. 
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No individual, however great, embodies all its possibilities, 
nor is he at his best when he is singular in his greatness, 
and his 

‘ towering mind 

Overlooks its prostrate fellows*. 

For only as a member of society which is worthy of him, 
‘ as the citizen of a good state ’, and in the interaction 
of his peers in virtue, can man’s powers shine forth fully. 
And a State which is strong in all its fibres, all of whose 
elements are in harmony, in which no one is ignorant of 
the best or heedless of the highest — such a State as Hegel 
called ‘ The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth ’ — is, verily, 
not ‘ at hand Thoughtful men who are lovers of their 
kind and know something of the toilsome road which 
civilization has had to travel in order to reach the meagre 
results they see in the social and political life around them, 
are appalled by the contrast of what we are and what we 
might be : so much is yet to learn till our swords are beaten 
into ploughshares, and man is adequate to himself and 
to the framework in which his life is set. 

Sib Henry Jones: Idealism as a PrctcHcal Creed. 


40, The Feeling of Community. 

At first in the far days when men emerged slowly from 
the lower forms the family alone obtained. But as men 
grew there came from heaven another force, another love. 
As the first love drew man and woman into one and made 
the family, so the second love drew families together into 
communities. It comes from heaven, it is another ray. 
Think you that it is from within, that men reason them- 
selves together ? No more does a man reason himself 
into love of a woman, than the family reasons itself into 
that feeling of community with its neighbours, of identity 
with them, that makes the village. It is a force that comes 
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when men are fit to manifest it; it makes magnets of the 
lesser parts and draws them into a greater is the 
analogy of the love of men and women. It is % grmty as 
true, as indepeudent of all thouglit. 

And like the earlier love it brings with it a righteouoiiess 
tinnilij" its law, and as its justification it offers an extended 
vision towards eternity. 

What are its laws 1 Wliab are men^ ; dutier? to their 
village 1 As a man feels towards his family, so does the 
family to the community ? A father or mother will suffer 
and will die to save their children willingly, gladly, if 
necessity arise; the family will suffer and will die to save 
the village. Because they think it right ? Not so; 
because the love that has come to them makes them do so, 
whispers in their ear, ‘ You must, you must; it is my law, 
my righteousness 

And for justification of this law, this righteousness, 
there is another stronger, wider Immortality. What a 
man does for his children is repaid not to him but them, 
what is done for a community is paid to the community. 
Not to the little ‘ I ’ but the greater ‘ I A man may 
not see or understand, but that is what love does and says. 
And if we cannot see or understand how a man profit 
should he and his family perish for his community, it is 
because we do not understand what life is. We think 
of it as an unit — ‘ I ’ am ‘ I % and ‘ I ' exist alone for 
ever. But all the loves, all these forces that come to us 
direct from the immensity, say, ‘No V Life is a stream. 
The unit is Infinity. And the ‘ I ’ can persist only by 
merging itself ever into greater ‘ 

Henry Fielding Hall ; The Inward Lights 


* ‘ Buddhism in Burma.’ 
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41 . The Guardians of the State. 

We must enquire who are the best guardians of their" 
own conviction that the interest of the State is to be the 
rule of all their actions. We must watch them from their 
youth uf>war(i8, and make them perform actions in 
they are most likely to forget or to be deceived, and he 
who remembers and is not deceived is to be selected, and he 
who fails in the trial is to be rejected. That will be the way ? 

Yes. 

And there should also be toils and pains and conflicts 
prescribed for them, in which they will give further proof 
of the same qualities. 

Very right, he replied. 

And then, I said, we must try them with enchaaitments — 
that is the third sort of test — ^and see what will be their 
behaviour : like those who take colts amid noises and cries 
k) see if they are of a timid nature, so we must take our 
youth amid terrors of some kind, and again pass them into 
pleasures, and try them more thoroughly than gold is 
tried in the fire, in order to discover whether they are 
armed against all enchantments, and of a noble bearing 
always, good guardians of themselves and of the music 
which they have learned, and retaining under all circum- 
stances a rhythmical and harmonious nature, such as will 
be most serviceable to the man himself and to the State. 
And he who at every ago, as boy and youth and in mature 
life, has come out of the trial victorious and pure, shall 
be appointed a ruler and guardian of the State ; he shall 
be honoured in life and death, and shall receive sepulture 
and other memorials of honour, the greatest that we have 
to give. Him we must choose, and reject the opposite of 
him. I am inchned to think that this is the sort of way 
in which our rulers and guardians should be 'appointed. 
1 speak generally, and not with any pretension to exactness. 

Plato: The BepMic (Benjamin Jewett). 
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42 . The Charaoteb of a Cetizen. 

Truth is the beginning of every good thing, %v'th in 
heaven and on earth; and he who would be biassed and 
happy, should be from the first a par^-aker of the truth, 
tha^lS^ may live a true man as long as possible, for then 
he can be trusted; but he is not to be trusted who loves 
voluntary falsehood, and he who loves involuntary false- 
hood is a fool. Neither condition is to be desired, for the 
untrustworthy and ignorant has no friend, and as time 
advances he becomes known, and lays up in store for 
himself isolation in crabbed age when life is on the wane ; 
so that, whether his children or friends are alive or not, 
he is equally solitary. Worthy of honour too is he who 
does no injustice, and of more than twofold honour if he 
not only does no injustice himself, but hinders others from 
doing any; the first may count as one man, the second is 
worth many men, because he informs the rulers of the 
injustice of others. And yet more highly to be esteemed 
is he who co-operates with the rulers in correcting the 
citizens as far as he can — ^he shall be proclaimed the great 
and perfect citizen, and bear away the palm of virtue. 
The same praise may be given about temperance and 
wisdom, and all other goods which may be imparted to 
others, as well as acc^uired by a man for himself; he who 
imparts them shall be honoured as the man of men, and 
ho who is willing, yet is not able, may be allowed the second 
place; but he who is jealous and will not, if he can help, 
allow others to partake in a friendly way of any good, is 
deserving of blame: the good, however, which he has is 
not to be imder valued because possessed by him, but to 
be acquired by us to the utmost of our power. Lot every 
man, then, freely strive for the prize of virtue, and let 
there be no envy. For the unenvious nature increases 
the greatness of states — ^he himself contends in the race 
Bud defames no man; but the envious, who thinks that 
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he ought to get the better by defaming others, is less 
energetic himself in the pursuit of true virtue, and reduces 
his rivals to despair by his unjust slanders of them. And 
thus he deprives the whole city of the proper training for 
the contest of virtue, and diminishes her glory as far as in 
him lies. Now every man should be valiant, but he Jiefild 
also be gentle. From the cruel, or hardly curable, or 
altogether incurable, acts of injustice done by others, a 
man can only escape by fighting and defending himself 
and conquering, and by never ceasing to punish them; 
and no man who is not of a noble spirit is able to accom- 
plish this. As to the actions of those who do evil, but 
whose evil is curable, in the first place, let us remember 
that the unjust man is not unjust of his own free will. 
For no man of his own free will would choose to possess 
the greatest of evils, and least of all in the most honourable 
part of himself. And the soul, as we said, is of a truth 
deemed by all men the most honourable. In the soul, 
then, which is the most honourable part of him, no one, if 
he could help, would admit, or allow to continue the greatest 
of evils. The unjust and the unfortunate are always to 
be pitied in any case; and* on© can afford to forgive as 
well as pity him who is curable, and refrain and calm one’s 
anger, not giving way to jjassion, and continuing wrathful 
like a woman who has been piqued. But upon him who 
is incapable of reformation and wholly evil, the vials of 
our wrath should be poured out; wherefore, I say that 
good men ought, when occasion arises, to be both gentle 
and passionate. The greatest evil to men, generally, is 
one which is innate in their souls, and which a man is 
always excusing in himself and never correcting; I mean, 
what is expressed in the saying, ‘ that every mi&n by 
nature is and ought to be his own friend Whereas the 
excessive love of self is in reality the source to each man 
of all offences; for the lover is blinded about the beloved, 
so that he judges wrongly of the just, the good, and the 
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honourable, and thinks that he ought always to prefer 
his own interest to the truth. But he who ^ ^uld be a 
great man, ought to regard what is just, and not himself 
or his interests, whether in his own actions, or those of 
others. 

Plato; Lam (B. Jowett;. 

43. Offence. 

liemember that it is not the rovilor or the striker who 
causes one be offended, but the thought that these 
actions are o (Tensive. When then anyone occasions 
anger in thee, know that it is thy own opinion that 
hath angered thee. Wherefore, in tlie first place, strive 
not to be carrieii away by first appearances; for if 
once thou gain time and delay, thou wilt more easily 
command thyself. 

P]ricTETus: Manual, 


44. Infidelity. 

A human being is formed by nature for good faith, and 
ho who subverts this subverts the special characteristic 
of man. ... If then, discarding this good faith, for which 
we were formed by nature, we have designs upon our 
neighbour’s wife, what are we doing I What but destroying 
and demolishing ? Whom ? The faithful, the modest, 
the pious, in ourselves. Anything further ? And do we 
not demolish neighbourhood, and friendship, and the 
state ? And in what place do we put ourselves ? As what 
may I use thee, man ? As a neighbour, as a friend ? 
Of what sort, pray ? As a citizen ? What shall I trust 
to thee f If then thou wert a vessel so rotten that one 
could not use thee for anything at all, thou wouldst be 
thrown out on the dung -heap, and no one would lift thee 
thence. And if, being a human being, thou canst not fill 
any post suitable to a man, what shall wo do with thee ? 
For granted that thou canst not hold the place of a friend, 
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canst thou hold that of a slave ? And again, who will 
trust thee ? Art thou not willing then that thou also 
shouldst be thrown out on the dung-heap as an unservice- 
able vessel ? 

Epictetus: Discourses. 

45. Epicureanism. 

Epicurus, when he wishes to do away with the natural 
social feeling of men towards one another, joins them 
in using the very thing that he is doing away with. For 
what says he ? ‘0 men, be not deceived or led astray, 

fall not into error; believe me, there is no natural social 
feeling in rational beings towards one another; those 
who say otherwise deceive you and reason falsely \ Then 
why, pray, dost thou pay any heed to the matter ? Allow 
us to be deceived. Thou wilt surely not come off any the 
worse, if all the rest believe that we have a natural social 
feeling towards one another, and that we must in every 
way preserve this ? On the contrary, thou wilt come off 
much better and safer. Why, man, dost thou take thought 
for us, why lie awake at night for us, why light thy lamp, 
why rise early, why write so many books, lest any of us be 
deceived into thinking that the gods pay any heed to men, 
or lest any of us be of opinion that the substance of 
good is anything but pleasure ? For if things are really 
so, lie down and sleep, and do as the worm does, of 
whose life thou judgest thyself worthy ! 

Epictetus : Discourses. 

46. The Will and the Use op Things. 

The materials of our daily life are indifferent, but the 
use of them is not indifferent. How then shall one keep 
steady and unperturbed, and at the same time also careful, 
not purposeless, nor as it were dragged along by chance. 
. . . Divide affairs and separate them, and say, ‘ External 
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things are not in my control; Will is in my control *. And 
in which of these shall I seek good and evil ? Within, in 
* the Will, in my own mind. But among, tbo things which 
are outside these never call anything either good or evil, 
either gain or barm, or any such nume. 

•• Uhat then, should one use these external things care- 
lessly ? By no means; for this again is bad for the Will, 
and in this way is contrary to nature. But make use of 
them carefully, because the manner of using them is not 
indifferent ; and at the same time act steadily and without 
perturbation, because the material is indifferent. For 
where things are not indifferent, that is, where my mind is 
concerned, there no one is able to hinder or constrain me, 
and I alone am responsible and must use caution. Where 
I am liable to be hindered and constrained, that is in 
things external to myself, the obtaining of the things is 
not indeed in my control, neither is it good or evil; but 
the use of the occasion is either evil or good ; and is in my 
control and demands care. But it is hard to mingle and 
comoino these — the carefulness of the man who is attached 
to thc^0 external matters and the steadiness of one who 
does not regard them. Yet it is not impossible. Other- 
wise happiness is impossible. But we should act as we do 
on a voyage. What can I do ? I can choose the pilot, 
the sailors, the day, the time. Then a storm falls upon us. 
What further, since ray part is fulfilled, have I to heed ? 
The business is another’s, the pilot’s. But now the ship 
is sinking ! What then have I to do ? Let me do that 
which alone I can do now; drown without fear, neither 
screaming, nor accusing God, but knowing that what was 
born must needs also die. For I am not everlasting, but 
a human being, a part of the whole universe as an hour is 
of the day, I must needs like the hour be here, and like 
the hour be gone. 


Epictetus: Diacmraea. 
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47. Calm. 

Withdraw into thyself. The rational guiding faculty 
has this nature, that it finds its satisfaction in itself, when 
it acts justly; and by so doing attains calm. 

Marcus Aurelius : Meditaiims. 

48. Judgment. 

Affairs themselves do not touch the soul at all ; nor have 
they entrance to the soul; nor can they turn or move the 
soul ; but it turns and moves alone of itself ; and according 
to the judgment which it thinks fit to form for itself, such 
it makes for itself the things that present themselves. 

Marcus Aurelius : Meditations. 


49. Unwilling Error. 

No soul, says Plato, is willingly deprived of truth; and 
so too in the case of justice, and sobriety, and kindliness, 
and everything of the kind. It is most necessary to 
remember this continually, for so wilt thou be more mild 
to all. 

Marcus Aurelius : Meditations. 

50. A Citizen of a Great City. 

Thou hast been a citizen of this great City, the world. 
What difference does it make, man, whether for five years, 
or less, or more ? For that which is in accordance with 
the laws is for each equally just. What is there grievous 
then, if thou art sent back from the city, not by a tyrant, 
nor by an unjust judge, but by the nature which brought 
thee there ? It is as if the officer who has engaged an 
actor releases him from the stage. ‘ But thou criest, 
‘ in my case the five acts are not finished, but only three 
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Thou sayest tialy; but in life, as il proves, tiiree are the 
whole drama. For the limit is set to the finished thing by 
one who was the responsible cause of its compos; ion then, 
and is now responsible for its dissolutioii. Thi/U art re- 
sponsible for neither. Depart then serenely, for He who 
pleases thee is serene. 

M ABCtrs A V RELius : M ediU^iion ?. 
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PART II 

{ADVxiNCED PASSAGES) 

Unrewarded Work. 

The higher the view which men take of life, the more 
they lose sight of their own pleasure or interest. True 
religion is not working for a reward only, but is ready to 
work equally without a reward. It is not ‘ doing the will 
of God for the sake of eternal happiness ", but doing the will 
of God because it is best, whether rewarded or unrewarded. 
And this applies to others as well as to ourselves. For he 
who sacrifices himself for the good of others, does not 
sacrifice himself that they may be saved from the perseou- 
tl m which ho endures for their sakes, but rather that they 
in their turn may be able to undergo similar sufferings, 
and like him stand fast in the truth. To promote their 
happiness is not his first object, but to elevate their moral 
nature. Both in his own case and that of others there 
may be happiness in the distance, but if there were no 
happiness he would equally act as ho does. Wq are speak- 
ing of the highest and noblest natures; and a passing 
thought naturally arises in our minds, ‘ Whether that can 
be the first principle of morals which is hardly regarded 
in their own case by the greatest benefactors of mankind V 
Benjamin Jowett: Introduction to 
Plato's 'PhUehua \ 

2. Individual Freedom. 

The sovereign, and the state itself as distinguished by the 
existence of a sovereign power, presupposes rights and is 
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an institution for their maintenance. But these rights do 
not belong to individuals as they might be in a state of 
nature, or as they might be if each aq^ted irrespectively of 
the others. They belong to them as members of a society 
in which each recognizes the other as an originator of action 
in the same sense in which he is conscious of being so him- 
self (as an ‘ ego as himself the object which determines 
the action), and thus regards the free exercise of his own 
powers as dependent upon his allowing an equally free 
exercise of his powers to every other member of the society. 
There is no harm in saying that they belong to individuals 
as such, if we understand what we mean by ‘ individual 
and if we mean by it a self-determining subject, conscious 
of itself as one among other such subjects, and of its rela- 
tion to them as making it what it is; for then there is no 
opposition between the attachment of rights to the indi- 
viduals as such and their derivation from society. They 
attach to the individual, but only as a member of a society 
of free agents, as recognizing himself and recognized by 
others to be such a member, as doing and done by accord- 
ingly. A right, then, to act unsocially — to act otherwise 
than as belonging to a society of which each member keeps 
the exercise of his powers within the limits necessary to 
like exercise by all the other members — is a contradiction. 
No one can say that, unless he has consented to such a 
limitation of his powers, he has a right to resist it. The 
fact of his not consenting would be an extinction of all 
right on his part. 

Thomas JTill Green: The Princijjles 
of Political Obligation. 


3. Rights and Duties. 

There cannot be innate rights in any other sense than 
that in which there are innate duties, of which, however, 
much less has been heard. Because a group of beings are 
capable each of conceiving an absolute good of himself 
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aad of conceiving it to be good for himself as identical 
with, and because identical with, the good oi fche rest of 
the group, there arises for each a oonscioTisness that the 
common good should be the oblect of dctlon, i,e. a duty, 
and* a claim in each to a power of action that shall bo at 
once secured and legulated by the consciousness of a 
common good on the part of the rest, i.e. a right. There 
is no ground for saying that the right r rises out of a primary 
human capacity, and is thus ‘ innate ’, which does not 
apply equally to the duty. 

The dissociation of innate rights from innate duties has 
gone along with the delusion that such rights existed apart 
from society. Men were supposed to have existed in a 
state of nature, which was not a state of society, but in 
which certain rights attached to ihem as individuals, and 
then to have foimed societies by contract or covenant. 
Society having been formed, certain other rights arose 
til rough positive enactment; but none of those, it was 
held, could interfere with the natural rights which belonged 
to men antecedentiy to the social contract or survived it. 

Soon a theory (uin only be stated by an application, to 
an imaginary state of things prior to the formation of 
societies as regulated by custom or law, of terms that have 
no meaning except in relation to such societies. ‘ Natural 
right as equal to right in a state of nature which is not 
a state of society, is a contradiction. There can be no 
right without a consciousness of common interest on the 
part of members of a society. Without this there might 
be certain powers on the part of individuals, but no recog- 
nition of these powers by others as powers of which they 
allow the exercise, nor any claims to such recognition ; and 
without this recognition or claim to recognition there can 
be no right. 

T. H. Green: The Principles of Political Obligation. 


* There arisoy alao. 
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4, Two Idbals. 

Two other ideals, which never appeared above the horizon * 
in Greek philosophy, float before the minds of men in our 
own day; one seen more clearly than formerly, as though 
each year and each generation brought us nearer to some^ 
great change; the other almost in the same degree retiring 
from view behind the laws of nature, as if oppressed by 
them, but still retaining a silent hope of we know not what, 
hidden in the heart of man. The first ideal is the future 
of the human race in this world; the second the future of 
the individual in another. The first is the more perfect 
realization of our own present life ; the second the abnega- 
tion of it: the one, limited by experience, the other, tran- 
scending it. Both of them have been and are powerful 
motives of action; there are a few in whom they have 
taken the place of all earthly interests. The hope of a 
future for the human race at first sight seems to be the 
more disinterested, the hope of individual existence the 
more egotistical of the two motives. But when men have 
learned to resolve their hope of a future either for them- 
selves or for the world into the will of God — ‘ not my will, 
but Thine ’ — the difference between them falls away; and 
they may be allowed to make either of them the basis of their 
lives, according to their own individual character or tempera- 
ment. There is as much faith in the willingness to work 
for an unseen future in this world as in another. Neither is 
it inconceivable that some rare nature may feel his duty to 
another generation, or to another century, almost as strongly 
as to his own ; or that living always in the presence of 
God, he may realize another world as vividly as he does this. 

B. Jowett: Introduction to Plato's ‘ Republic', 

5. Thb Common Consent op the Govebned. 

To take away all such mutual grievances, injuries, and 
wrongs — ».e., such as attend men in the state of Nature, 
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thera was no way but only by growing into composition 
and agreement amongst themselves by ord< ’ning some 
kind of government public, and by yielding ohemselves 
subject there^mto, that unto 'w^hom they granted authority 
to rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquil Uty, and 
^appy estate of the rest might be procured. Men alv^ays 
knew that where force and injury was offered, they might 
be defenders of themselves. They ’:new that, however 
men may seek their own commodity, yet if this were done 
with injury unto others, it was not to be suffered, but by 
all men and all good means to be withstood. Finally, 
they knew that no man might, in reason, take upon him 
to determine his own right, and according to his own 
determination proceed in maintenance thereof, in as mucb 
as every man is towards himself, and them whom he greatly 
affects, partial; and therefore, that strifes and troubles 
would be endless, except they gave their common consent 
all to be ordiired by some whom they should agree upon, 
without w'liich consent there would be no reason that 
one man should take upon him to be lord or judge over 
another. 

Richard Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity. 

6. Wisdom for a Man’s Self. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd* 
thing in an orchard garden. And certainly men that are 
great lovers of themselves waste the public. Divide with 
reason between self-love and society; and be so true to 
thyself, as thou be not false to others; especially to thy 
king and country. It is a poor centre of a man’s actions, 
himself. It is right earth. For that only stands fast 
upon his own centre; whereas all things that have affinity 
with the heavens, move upon the centre of another, which 
they benefit. The referring of all to a man’s self is more 
tolerable in a sovereign prince; because themselves are 
* Vicious. 
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not only themselves, but their good and evil is at the peril 
of the public fortune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant 
to a prince, or a citizen in a republic. For whatsoever 
affairs pass such a man’s hands, he crooketh them to 
his own ends; which must needs be often eccentric to the 
ends of his master or state. Therefore let princes or states 
choose such servants as have not this mark; except they 
mean their service should be made but the accessory. 
That which maketh the effect more pernicious is that all 
proportion is lost. It were disproportion enough for the 
servant’s good to be preferred before the master’s; but 
yet it is a greater extreme, when a little good of the servant 
shall carry things against a great good of the master’s. 
And yet that is the case of bad officers, treasurers, ambas- 
sadors, generals, and other false and corrupt servants; 
which set a bias upon their bowl, of their own petty ends 
and envies, to the overthrow of their master’s great and 
important affairs, and for the most part, the good such 
servants receive is after the model of their own fortune; 
but the hurt they sell for that good is after the model 
of their master’s fortune. And certainly it is the nature 
of extreme self -livers as they will sot an house on fire, and* 
it were but to roast their eggs; and yet these men many 
times hold credit with their masters, because their 
study is but to please them and profit themselves; and 
for either respect they will abandon the good of their 
affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches thereof, 
a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats that will be 
sure to leave a house somewhat before it fall. It is the 
wisdom of the fox, that tlu-usts out the badger, who digged 
and made room for liim. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, 
that shed tears when they would devour. But that which 
is specially to be noted is, that those which (as Cicero says 
of Pompey) are mi amanteis sine rivcdi f are many times un- 

* If. t I^vei» without a rival. 
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fortunate. And whereas they have all their time saorifioed 
to themselves, they become in the end themsel sacrifices to 
the inconstancy of fortune. Fbanois Baoc^, B^cron Verulam, 

Viscount St. Albans : Essays, 

7. Tk^ioing without Religion. 

A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to his 
profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled, and of 
so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot 
skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. What should 
he do ? Fain he would have the name to be religious; 
fain he would bear up with his neighbours in that. What 
does he, therefore, but resolve to give over toiling, and to 
find himself out some factor, to whose care and credit 
ho may commit the whole managing of his religious affairs; 
some divine of note and estimation that must be. To 
him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, 
with all the locks and keys, into his custody; and indeed 
makes the very person of that man his religion; esteems 
his associating with him a sufficient evidence and com' 
mendatory of his own piety. So that a man may say, 
his religion is now no more within liimself, but is become 
a dividual moveable, and goes and comes near him, accord- 
ing as that good man frequents the house. He entertains 
liim, gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges him; his religion 
comes home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and 
sumptuously laid to sleep ; rises, is saluted, and after the 
malmsey, or some well-spiced beverage, and better break- 
fasted than he whose morning appetite would have gladly 
fed on green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his 
religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind enter- 
tainer in the shop, trading all day without his religion. 

John Milton: Areopagitica, 

8, The Cloistered Virtue. 

Good and evil we kjiqw im the field of this world grow 
up together almost inse|^[|pbly; |&id the knowledge of 
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good is 80 involved and interwoven with the knowledge 
of evil and in so many cunning resemblances hardly to 
be discerned, that those confused seeds, which were 
imposed on Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder were not more intermixed. It was from out 
the rind of one apple tasted that the knowledge of good 
and evil as two twins cleaving together leaped forth into 
the world. And perhaps this is that dorsal’' which Adam 
fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to say of knowing 
good by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, what 
wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to forbear, 
without the knowledge of evil 1 He that can apprehend 
and consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, 
and yet abstain, and distinguish, and yet prefer that which 
is truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian. I cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland 
is to be run for not without dust and heat. Assuredly 
we bring not innocence into the world; we bring impurity 
much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary. That virtue therefore which is but 
a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not 
the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects 
it, is but a blank virtue not a pure; her whiteness is but 
an excremental* whiteness, which was the reason why our 
sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be known to 
think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, describing 
true temperance under the person of Guion, brings him 
in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon and the 
Bower of Earthly Bliss, that he might see and know, and 
yet abstain. Since therefore the knowledge and survey 
of vice is in this world so necessary to the constituting of 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation 
of truth, how can we more safely and with less danger scout 
* Outside. 
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into the r^^ons of sin and falsity than by reading all 
manner of tractates, and hearing all manner f reason ? 
And this is the benefit which may be hid of books pro- 
miscuously read. 

' JohijMxlton: Areo'pa]f iUca. 

9. Seek Peace and Follow it. 

Because the condition* of man, as hath bt^en declared 
in the precedent chanter, is a condition of war of every one 
against every one (in which case every one is governed 
by his own reason, and there is nothing he can make use 
of, that may not be a help unto him in preserdng his 
life against his enemies), it followeth, that in such a condi- 
tion every man has a right to everything, even to one 
another’s body, and therefore, as long as this natural right 
of every man to everything endureth, there can be no 
security to any man, how strong or wise soever he be, of 
living out the time which Nature ordinarily alloweth men 
to live. And consequently it is a precept or general rule 
of ^ reason, ‘ that every man ought to endeavour peace, 
as far as ho has hope of obtaining it ; and when he cannot 
obtain it, that he may seek, and use, all helps, and advan- 
tages of war \ The first branch of which rule oontaineth 
the first and fundamental law of Nature; which is, ‘to 
seek peace, and follow it The second, the sum of the 
right of Nature; which is, ‘by all moans we can, to defend 
ourselves 

From this fundamental law of Nature, by which men 
are commanded to endeavour peace, is derived this second 
law; ‘ that a man be willing, when others are so too, as 
far-forth as for jjeace and defence of himself he shall think 
it necessary, to lay down this right to all things, and be 
contented with so much liberty against other men, as 
he would allow other men against himself *. For as long 
as every man holdeth this right, of doing anything he 
* Natural ecndition. 
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liketh, so long are all men in the condition of war. But 
if other men will not lay down their right, as well as he, 
then there is no reason for any one to divest himself of 
his; for that were to expose himself to prey, which no 
man is bound to, rather than to dispose himself to peace. 
This is that law of the Gospel; ‘ whatsoever you requirf 
that others should do to you, that do ye to them ’ ; and 
that law of all men, quod tihi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris 
[what you do not wish to be done unto you, you should not 
do unto another.] 

Thomas Hobbes : Leviathan. 

10 . The Means of Peace. 

The laws of Nature are immutable and eternal; for 
injustice, ingratitude, arrogance, pride, iniquity, acception 
of persons, and the rest, can never be made lawful. For 
it can never be that war shall preserve life, and peace 
destroy it. 

The same laws, because they oblige only to a desire 
and endeavour, I moan an unfeigned and constant en- 
deavour, are easy to be ^observed. For in that they 
require nothing but endeavour, he that endeavoureth 
their performance, fulfilleth them; and he that fulfilleth 
the law, is just. 

And the science of them is the true, and only moral 
philosophy. For moral philosophy is nothing else but 
the science of what is ‘ good ’ and ‘ evil in the con- 
versation and society of mankind. ‘ Good ’ and ‘ evil ’ 
are names that signify our appetites, and aversions, which 
in different tempers, customs, and doctrines of men, are 
different; and divers men differ not only in their judgment, 
on the senses of what is pleasant and unpleasant to the 
taste, smell, hearing, touch, and sight, but also of what 
is conformable or disagreeable to reason, in the actions 
of common life. Nay, the same man, in divers times, differs 
from himself; and one time praiseth, that is, calleth good, 
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what another time he dispraiseth^ and calletb evil; from 
whence arise disputes, controversies, and as last war. 
And therefore so long as a man is in the ^c^^diti^n of mere 
'nature, which is a condition of war, private appetite is 
the measure of good and evil; and consequently all men 
agree on this, that peace is gocxl. and therefore also 
the way or means of peace (which, as I have showed 
before, are ‘ justice gratitude ‘ modesty ‘ equity*, 

* mercy and the r-est of the laws of Nature) are good, 
that is to say ‘ moral virtues * ; and their contrary 
‘ vices *, evil. Now the science of virtue and vice is 
moral philosophy; and therefore the true doctrine of the 
laws of Nature is the true moral philosophy. But the 
writers of moral philosophy, though they acknowledge 
the same virtues and vices, yet not seeing wherein con- 
sisted their goodness, nor that they come to be praised, 
as the means of peaceable, sociable and comfortable living, 
lilaoe them in a mediocrity of passions; as if not the cause,* 
but the degree, of daring made fortitude; or not the 
cause, but the quantity, of a gift made liberality. 

These dictates of reason men used to call by the name 
of laws, but improperly; for they are but conclusions, or 
theorems concerning what conduceth to the conservation 
and defence of themselves; whereas law, properly, is the 
word *of him that by right hath command over others. 
But yet if we consider the same theorems as delivered in 
the word of God, that by right commandeth all things, 
then are they properly called laws. . L^^^than. 

11. Benevolence and Love of Power. 

Suppose a man of learning to be writing a grave book 
upon human nature, and to show in several parts of it 
that be had an insight into the subject he was considering; 
amongst other things, the following one would require to 
be accounted for; the appearance of benevolence or good- 
* Object. 
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will in men towards each other in the instances of natural 
relation and in others. Cautious of being deceived with 
outward show, he retires within himself to see exactly 
what that is in the mind of man from whence this appear- 
ance proceeds, and, upon deep reflection, asserts the 
principle in the mind to be only the love of power, and^ 
delight in the 'exercise of it. Would not everybody think 
here was a mistake of one word for another ? That the 
philosopher was contemplating and accounting for some 
other human actions, some other behaviour of man to 
man ? And could any one be thoroughly satisfied that 
what is commonly called benevolence or goodwill was really 
the affection meant, but only by being made to understand 
that this learned person had a general hypothesis to which 
the appearance of goodwill could no otherwise be recon- 
ciled 1 That what has this appearance is often nothing 
but ambition; that delight in superiority often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it more 
specious to call it ambition than hunger, of the two; but 
in reality that passion does no more account for the whole 
appearance of goodwill than^this appetite does. Is there 
not often the appearance of one man's wishing that good 
to another which he knows himself unable to procure him ; 
and rejoicing in it, though bestowed by a third person ? 
And can love of power any way possibly come in to a6count 
for this desire or delight ? Is there not often the appear- 
ance of men’s distinguishing between two or more persons, 
preferring one before another to do good to, in cases where 
love of power cannot in the least account for the distinction 
and preference ? For this principle can no otherwise 
distinguish between objects than as it is a greater instance 
and exertion of power to do good to one rather than to 
another. Again, suppose goodwill in the mind of man 
to be nothing but delight in the exercise of power: men 
might indeed bo restrained by distant and accidental 
considerations; but these restraints being removed, they 
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would have a disposition to and delight in nnsohief as an 
exercise, and proof of power. And this di6,»osition and 
delight would arise from, or be the prii;oiple in the 
mind as, a disposition to aixd delight in charity ! Thus 
cruelty, as. distinct from envy and resentment, would be 
exactly the same in the mind of man as goodwill : that one 
tends to the happincisa, the other to the misery of our 
fellow-creatures, is, it seems, mereAy an accidental cir- 
cumstance, which the mind has not the least regard to. 
These are the absurdities which even men of capacity run 
into when they have occasion to belie their nature, and 
will perversely disclaim that image of God which was 
originally stamped upon it; the traces of which, however 
faint, are plainly discernible upon the mind of man. 

Joseph Butlbb (Biahop of Durham): 

Human Nature, and Other Sermons. 

12. Ranks of Society. 

The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of people, 
or of those below the middling rank, it must be observed, 
is ixi every country much greater, not only in quantity, 
but in value, than that of the middling and of those above 
the middling rank. The whole expense of the inferior is 
much greater than that of the superior ranks. In the 
first place, almost the whole capital of every country is 
annually distributed among the inferior ranks of people, 
as the wages of productive labour. Secondly, a great part 
of the revenue arising from both the rent of land and the 
profits of stock is annually distributed among the same 
rank, in the wages and maintenance of menial servants, 
and other unproductive labourers. Thirdly, some part 
of the profits of stock belongs to the same rank, as a revenue 
arising from the employment of their small capitals. The 
amount of the profits annually made by small shopkeepers, 
tradesmen, and retailers of all kinds, is everywhere very 
eonsiderable, and makes a very considerable portion of the 
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annual produce. Fourthly, and lastly, some part even 
of the rent of land belongs to the same rank; a considerable 
part tQi^those who are somewhat below the middling rank, 
and a small part even to the lowest rank; common labourers 
sometimes possessing in property an acre or two of land. 
Though the expense of those inferior ranks of people, 
therefore, taking them individually is very small, yet the 
whole mass of it, taking them collectively, amounts always 
to by much the largest portion of the whole expense of the 
society; what remains of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country for the consumption of the 
superior ranks being always much less, not only in quantity 
but in value. 

Auam Smith: The Wealth of Nations. 

13. Party Politics. 

In order to throw an odium on political* connexion, 
these politicians suppose it a necessary incident to it, 
that you are blindly to follow the opinions of your party, 
when in direct opposition to your own clear ideas ; a degree 
of servitude that no worthy^man could bear the thought 
of submitting to; and such as, I believe, no connexions 
(except some court factions) ever could be so senselessly 
tyrannical as to impose. Men thinking freely will, in par- 
ticular instances, think differently. But still as the greater 
part of the measures which arise in the course of public 
business are related to, or dependent on, some great leading 
general principles in government, a man must be peculiarly 
unfortunate in the choice of his political company if he 
does not agree with them at least nine times in ten. If 
he does not concur in these general principles upon which 
the party is founded, and which necessarily draw on con- 
currence in their application, ho ought from the beginning 
to have chosen some other, more comformable to his 
opinions. When the question is in its nature doubtful, 
♦ Party. 
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or not very material, tlie mo<lesty which becomes an 
individual, and (in spite of our oourt-moi lists) that 
' partiality whicli becomes a well-chos^ f^^iendship, will 
frequently bring on an acquirscence in' thrj general senti- 
ment. Thus the disagi'eement will naturally be rare; it 
will be only enough to indulge freedom, without violating 
concord, or disturbing arrangement. And this is all that 
ever was required for a character of tl>e greatest uniforrnity 
and steadiness in connexion. How men can proceed with- 
out any coimexion at all, is to me utterly incomprehensible. 
Of what sort of materials must that man be made, how 
must he be tempered and put together, who can sit whole 
years in parliament, with five hundred and fifty of his 
fellow-citizens, amidst the storm of such tempestuous 
passions, in the sharp conflict of so many wits, and tempers, 
and characters, in the agitation of such mighty questions, 
in the discussion of such vast and ponderous interests, 
without seeing any one sort of men, whose character, 
conduct, or disposition, would lead him to associate him- 
seh with them, to aid and be aided, in any one system of 
public utility ? 

Edmund Burke : The Present Discontents. 

14. The Duty wmCH lies Nearest. 

Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless till 
it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly Conviction 
is not possible till then ; inasmuch as all Speculation is by 
nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices: only by 
a felt indubitable certainty of Experience does it find any 
centre to revolve round, and so fashion itself into a system. 
Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that ‘ Doubt of 
any sort cannot be removed except by Action ’. On 
which ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in darkness 
or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn 
may ripen into day, lay this other precept well to heart, 
which to me was of invaluable service : ‘ Do the Duty 
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whj^h lies nearest thee \ which thou knoweat to be a duty 1 
Thy second Duty will already have become clearer. 

May we not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual 
Enfranchisement is even this: When your Ideal World, 
wherein the whole man has been dimly struggling and 
inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed, and 
thrown open, and you discover, with amaS&ement enough, 
like the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, that your ‘America* 
is here or nowhere ’? The Situation that has not its 
Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes here, 
in his poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, 
wherein thou even now standeat, here or nowhere is thy 
Ideal: work it out therefrom; and working, believe, live, 
be free. Fool ! the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment 
too is in thyself : thy Condition is but the stuff thou art to 
shape that same Ideal out of: what matters whether such 
stuff be of this sort or of that, so the -Form thou give it 
be heroic, be poetic ? O thou that pinest in the imprison- 
ment of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for a 
kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth: 
the thing thou seekest is already with thee, ‘ here or 

nowhere’, couldst thou only See ! o * n * 

’ ^ Carlyle: Sartor Resartus. 

15. Work Done. 

The spoken Word, the written Poem, is said to be an 
epitome of the man; how much more the done work. 
Whatsoever of morality and of intelligence ; what of 
patience, perseverance, faithfulness, of method, insight, 
ingenuity, energy; in a word, whatsoever of Strength the 
man had in him will lie written in the Work he does. 
To work: why, it is to try himself against Nature, and her 
everlasting unerring Laws: these will tell a true verdict 
as to the man. So much of virtue and of faculty did we 
find in him ; so much and no more ! He had such capacity 
of harmonizing himself with me and my unalterable ever- 

* Your opportunity. 
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veracious Laws; of co-operating and working aa t bad© 
him — and has prospered, and has not prospe red, as yon 
see ! Working as great Nature bade mni : does not that 
mean virtue of a kind; nay of ali kinds 1 Cottrn can be 
spun and sold, Lancashire operatives can be got to spin 
it, and at length one has the woven webs and sells fhem, 
by following Nature’s regulations in that matter; by not 
following Nature’s regulations, you Jiave them not. You 
have them not; there is no Cotton- web to sell; Nature 
finds a bill against you; your ‘ Strength ’ is not Strength, 
but Futility ! I-et faculty be honoured, so far as it is 
faculty. A man that can succeed in working is to mo 
always a man. 

How one loves to see the burly figure of him, this thick- 
skinned, seemingly opaque, perhaps sulky, almost stupid 
Man of Practice, pitted against some light adroit Man of 
Theory, all equipt with clear logic, and able anywhere 
to give you Why for Wherefore ! The adroit Man of 
Theory, so light of movement, clear of utterance, with his 
bow fuli-l>ent and quiver full of arrow-arguments — surely 
he will strike down the game, transfix everywhere the 
heart of the matter, triumph everywhere, as he proves 
that he shall and must do ? To your astonishment, it 
turns out oftenest No. The cloudy -browed, thick-soled, 
opaque Practicality, with no logic -utterance, in silence 
mairdy, with here and there a low grunt or growl, has in 
him what transcends all logic-utterance; a Congruity with 
the Unuttered. The Speakable, which lies atop, as a 
superficial film, or outer skin, is his or is not his; but the 
Do-able, which reaches down to the World’s centre — ^you 
find him there I 

The rugged Brindley has little to say for himself; the 
rugged Brindley when difficulties accumulate on him, 
retires silent, ‘ generally to his bed ’ ; retires ‘ sometimes 
for three days together to his bed, that he may be in 
perfect privacy there and ascertain in his rough head 
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how the difficulties can be overcome. The ineloquent 
Brindley, behold he has chained seas together; his ships 
do visibly float over valleys, invisibly through the hearts 
of mountains; the Mersey and the Thames, the Humber 
and the Severn, have shaken hands. Nature most audibly 
answers, Yea ! The Man of Theory twangs his full-bent 
bow; Nature’s fact ought to fall stricken, but does not; 
his logic -arrow glances from it as from a scaly dragon, and 
the obstinate Fact keeps walking its way. How singular I 
At bottom, you will have to grapple closer with the dragon; 
take it home to you, by real faculty, not by seeming 
faculty; try whether you are stronger, or it is stronger. 
Close with it, wrestle it: sheer obstinate toughness of 
muscle; but much more, what we call toughness of heart, 
which will mean persistence hopeful and even desperate, 
unsubduable patience, composed candid openness, clear- 
ness of mind ; all this shall be ‘ strength ’ in wrestling 
your dragon ; the whole man’s real strength is in this work, 
we shall get the measure of him here. 

Thomas Carlyle : Past and Present, 

16. Consistency. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. 
He may as well concern himself with Uis shadow on the 
wall. Speak what you think now in hard words, and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradict everything you said to-day. — ‘,Ah, 
so you shall be sure to be misunderstood’. — ^Is it so bad, 
then, to be misunderstood ? Pythagoras was misunder- 
stood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, 
and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit 
that ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies 
of his will are rounded in by the law of his being, as the 
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inequalities of Andes and Himmaieli are in ignifioant in 
tke curve of the sphere. Nor does it mat cor how you 
gauge and try him. A character is like an acrostic or 
Alexandrian stanza-read it forward, backward, jt across, 
it still spells the same thing. . . . We pass for what we 
are. Character teaches above our wills. Men imagine 
that they communicate their virtue or vice orJy by overt 
actions, and do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath 
every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety of 
actions, so they be each honest and natural in their hour. 
For, of one will, the actions will bo harmonious, however 
unlike they seom. These varieties are lost sight of at a 
little distance, at a little height of thought. One tendency 
unites them all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag 
line of a hundred tacks. See the line from a sufficient 
distance, and it straightens itself to the average tendency. 
Your genuine action will explain itself, and will explain 
yoi’r other genuine actions. Your conformity explains 
nothing. Act singly, and what you have already done 
singly will justify you now. 

Kalph Waldo Embbson: Essays, 

17. Individual and Social Feelings. 

It if one of the first principles of Biology that organic life 
always preponderates over animal life.* By this principle 
the Sociologist explains the superior strength of the self- 
regarding instincts, which are all connected more or less 
closely with the instinct of self-preservation. But 
although there is no evading this fact, Sociology shows 
that it is compatible with the existence of benevolent 
affections, . . . The great problem, then, is to raise 
social feeling by artificial effort to the position which, in 
the natural condition, is held by selfish feeling. The 
Solution is to be found in another biological principle, 

The needs of its organs dominate the life of the animal. 
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namely, that functions and organs are developed by constant 
exercise, and atrophied by prolonged inaction. Now, the 
effect of the Social state is that, while our sympathetic 
instinct are constantly stimulated, the selfish propensities 
are restricted ; since, if free play were given to them, human 
intercourse would very shortly become impossible. Thus 
it compensates to some extent the natural weakness of the 
Sympathies that they are capable of almost indefinite 
extension; whilst Self-love meets inevitably with a more 
or less efficient check. Both these tendencies naturally 
increase with the progress of humanity, and their increase 
is the best measure of* the degree of perfection . that wo 
have attained. Their growth, though spontaneous, may 
be materially hastened by the organized intervention 
both of .individuals and of society, the object being to 
increase all favourable influences and diminish the un- 
favourable. This is the object of the art of Morals. Like 
every other art, it is restricted within Certain limits. But 
in this case the limits are loss narrow, because the phe- 
nomena, being more complex, are also more modifiable. 

Auguste Qomte : System of Positive Polity 

(C. T. Gorham’s Great French Rationalists). 

18. The Survival op the Social. 

In ‘ Social Statics almost everything is made to 
turn upon the doctrine — ^previously hardly more than 
hinted at — ^that from the very beginning of social life 
down to present time there has been going on and that 
still there is going on, a process of slow, but none the less 
certain, adjustment of the natures of men to society, and 
of the social organization to the natures of its constituent 
units; this adjustment being the result of a perpetual 
interaction between units and aggregate which ever tends 
to bring them into more perfect adaptation the one to 
the other. Such adaptation, it is further contended, is 
♦ Herbert Spencer’s. 
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{HToduoed by the natures of men, and by the preservation 
and accumulation by inheritance from \eration to 
generation of the modifications thus ■ Initiated; though 
another process comes in for passing recognition — ^the 
process of the dying out of*those individuals who fail to 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of their 
environment; which process may be convei’sely stated 
as the survival of those only who so far cLange as to fit 
themselves to the necessities imposed upon them by the 
totality of their surroundings. Here, it will be seen, is a 
faint and partial adumbration of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. More- 
over another important point is emphasized — ^that all c ur 
social evils and imperfections are due to want of complete 
adjustment between men and the conditions of social life 
— are, indeed, nothing more than the temporary jarrings 
and wi’enehings of a machine the parts of which are not yet 
brought into thorough working order. Yet, as the process 
of adaptation is still continuing, and is in the nature of 
things tending ever to produce between units and aggre- 
gate a state of more perfect equilibrium, the inevitable if 
optimistic corollary is, that the evil which we deplore 
will in the end work itself out altogether, and that eventu- 
ally all friction will entirely disappear: a prophecy which 
seems to point to a realization of the gorgeous dreams of 
revolutionary speculators like Cbndorcet and Godwin, far 
as the arguments upon which it is based differ from their 
own. Finally, all these special changes in man and in 
society are regarded as phases only of a process of universal 
development or unfolding, which is everywhere conducing 
in obedience to an inherent metaphysical tendency, to 
the production in man, as throughout the whole of the 
animate creation, of more complete individuation and 
higher and higher types. 

William Hkney Htjuson: An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
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19. Society an Organism. 

The comparison between society and an individual* 
organism had been instituted before Spencer’s time, but 
in a way too vague for it to be productive of much result.^ 
Spencer, in taking the matter up among his earlier studies, 
endeavoured to do something more than point out more 
or less fanciful analogies. Utilizing the comprehensive 
generalizations of modern biology, he undertook to indicate 
the real parallelisms. 

These are four in number, and may be summarized in 
succinct statement thus : — 

1. Commencing as small aggregations, both societies 
and individual organisms insensibly augment in mass, in 
some instances eventually reaching a bulk ten thousand 
times greater than their original size. 

2. At first so simple in structure as to be considered 
structureless, both societies and individual organisms 
assume in the course of their growth a continually in- 
creasing complexity of structure. 

3. In a society in its ea^ly undeveloped state, as in an 
individual organism in its early and undeveloped state, 
there exists scarcely any mutual dependence of parts; in 
both cases the parts gradually acquire a mutual dependence, 
and this becomes at last so great that the life and activity 
of each part are made possible only by the life and activity 
of the rest. 

4. The life and development of a society, like the life 
and development of an individual organism, are indepen- 
dent of and far more prolonged than the life and develop- 
ment of any of its component units, who severally are 
born, grow, reproduce, and die, while the body politic 
composed of them survives generation after generation, 
increasing in mass, completeness of structure, and func- 
tional activity. 

Consideration of these striking parallelisms will reveal 
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the fact that the most important of them— the second and 
third in the above tabulation — ^present elemen s that bring 
the grSwth of society directly under general law of 
evolution. Societies, like individual organisms, pass, during 
the course of their development, from simplicity lo com- 
plexity of structure, at the same time that their various 
parts gradually acquire greater and greater mutual 
dependence; in other words, the changes imclergone by 
them are in the direction at once of increasing hetero- 
geneity and of increasing unity. It may, indeed, be 
remarked incidentally that no more conspicuous illustra- 
tions of the formula of evolution can be found than those 
furnished by the study of social growth. Barbarous 
tribes, lowest in the scale of development, are nothing but 
loose, almost homogeneous, aggregations of individuals 
and families, living in contiguity, but hardly at all depend- 
ing one upon another. Powers and functions are practi- 
cally alike, the only marked difference's being those which 
accompany differences of sex. ‘ Every man is warrior, 
hunter, fisherman, toolmaker, builder ; every woman per- 
form s the same drudgeries’ — that is, there is as yet no 
specialization of parts; and similarly, ‘every family is 
self-sulficing, and. save for purposes of aggression and 
defence, might as well live apart from the rest ’ — ^there is 
little or no mutual dependence. Very early, however, 
important changes manifest themselves. Differentiation 
begins. With the appearance of some kind of chieftain- 
ship arises distinction between the governing and the 
governed; and as this distinction grows more and more 
decided, the controlling agencies themselves gradually 
break up, and in course of time develop into the highly 
complex political organizations of semi-civilized and 
civilized lands. Meanwhile the accompanying industrial 
divergencies are even more significant. Individuals no 
longer continuing to perform for themselves all the functions 
necessary for the preservation of their own lives and the 
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lives of those immediately connected with them, begin 
to devote themselves to separate kinds of occupation; 
whence arise the first suggestions of that Mdustrial* 
specialization which has been carried to such an extreme 
in our own day, and which with every year is tending to 
become more marked. But one all-important fact must 
never be lost sight of. These changes along the line of ever- 
increasing heterogeneity can go on step by step only in 
combination with corresponding changes along the line 
of ever-increasing integration. The governing agency can 
assume the labours and responsibilities of oversight, 
guidance, and direction only by being relieved, to a degree 
proportionate to the demand of these upon it, of the daily 
strain of providing for its own wants. In this way alone 
can the regulative and maintaining agencies become 
distinct. Similarly with the industrial changes them- 
selves. As soon as any one individual limits himself to 
the performance of one particular life-sustaining function, 
for which he may possess unusual aptitude, he must 
necessarily become dependent upon the rest of the com- 
munity to the extent of the functions left unfulfilled by 
him; while he performs c^tain functions in excess, and 
thereby benefits others, others must also perform functions 
in excess for his benefit. Hence, it is clear that if society 
is to maintain its corporate life, no differentiation can 
take place without integration; increase of specialization 
in social changes is not only accompanied by increase of 
mutual dependence, but is absolutely impossible without it. 

From the first stages of social growth to the develop- 
ments recorded in yesterday’s newspaper, what we call 
progress has everywhere been marked by the same charac- 
teristics. All changes in the line of advance have been * 
changes rendering the social structure more complex while 
increasing its organic unity; and tliis double-sided move- 
ment has by this time gone so far that we are to-day 
mtammg its effects in the modified inter-relations of the 
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gr©at nations of the civilized world. The new thought of 
the solidarity of the human race simply remir us of the 
application of the evolutionary prinoipte to 4}he widest 
possible issues. For not ojily are the great nations 
becoming more and more completely special] y-td and 
^unified within themselves, but the civilized world is itself 
slowly developing into a vast organic whole, made up of 
many such highly differentiated but mutually dependent 
aggregations. 

W. H. Hudson: An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 

20. Evolution. 

It is perhaps worth while to notice that, in ethical 
speculations on the influence of the doctrine of evolution, 
survival of the fittest is too often taken to mean survival 
of the physically strongest. This, for instance, is the 
mistake made by Oliver Luttrel in Sir Walter Besant’s 
Bell of 8t. PauVs ; and his reasoning upon the subject is 
char.vcteristic of a widespread error in general thought. 
The idea of the preservation of altruistic instincts by the 
selection of the groups in which those are strongest, and 
of the development of clan-sympathies and paternal 
feelings through the part these play in social evolution, 
never seems to enter the popular mind. Nor is the great 
fact commonly recognized that the qualities which ensure 
the survival of a society may not be of advantage to the 
individual, except that indirectly he gains or suffers with 
the group of which he is a unit. 

W. H. Hudson : An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

21. Duty. 

The marvellous efficacy of duty in edifying and giving 
peace to the soul is the explanation of a phenomenon 
common enough in the history of philosophy — I mean the 

M 
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appaiTent contradiction* which presents itseJf in the number 
of noble minds who have believed in virtue alone. When 
the Aristotle of modem times — Kant — ^applied the axe 
of criticism to the very root of human intelligence, resolved 
to stop beforef that which was absolutely free from doubt, 
he found nothing clear but duty. Before that supreme 
revelation doubt was not possible to him. On the sole 
basis of the moral science, the inflexible critic reconstructed 
all that which he had at first overthrown; God, religion, 
liberty, which reason had enveloped in contradictions, 
appeared to him outside the field of controversy in a sweet 
and pure light, based, not on syllogisms, but on the in- 
flexible needs of human nature, and sheltered from all 
discussion. This great and daring attitude of the German 
thinker is the history of all those who have traversed in- 
cessantly the whole circle of thought. An object of eternal 
dispute to the dialectician, a clear intuition to the moral 
sentiment, religion is thus the lot of those who are worthy 
of it, and who find its demonstration in the welcome voices 
of their own heart. 

Ernest Renan : Essays Moral and Critical 

(C. T.^Gorham’s French Rationalists). 

22 . Progress. 

Man is not a divine being except by virtue of his soul. 
Let him realize in some measure intellectual and moral 
perfection, and the aim of iiis existence is attained . Nothing 
which can help this sublime end is indifferent; but it is a 
grave error to believe that there is any value in material 
ameliorations which do not lead to mental and moral 
progress. Exterior things have no value except by the 
human sentiments to wliich they corresi)ond. The most 
ordinary garden of to-day contains splendid flowers, which 
were in former times possessed by royalty alone. What 
matters it if the flowers of the field, just as God made 
* Anomaly. f Only in the presence of. 
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them, speak better to the heart of man, and rf veal a more 
delicate sentiment of nature ? . The women of ur da 3 ’S can 
adorn themselves as queens alone oould do in the olden 
times: what matter if they are neither more beautiful 
nor more amiable ? The means of enjoyment are refined 
in a thousand ways and infinitely multiplied: what matters 
it should ennui and dif?gust embitter them if the poverty 
of our fathers was more happy and ga^ ? Ha ^ the progress 
of intelligence been in proportion to the progress of 
industry ? . . . Is education conducted on more liberal 
principles ? Have our characters gained in strength and 
elevation ? Do we find in the men of our own times more 
dignity, nobility, and intellectual culture, more faith in 
their own opinions, more firmness against the seductions 
of wealth and power ? 1 make no attempt to answer such 

questions. I will only say that progress does not consist 
in these things alone. As far as such progress is accom- 
plished, it will be a slender consolation for well-born souls 
to have in exchange for the virtues of the past nothing but 
an augmentation of the means of happiness which does 
not make us any happier, and an assurance of repose which 
we still sigh for in vain. 

Ernest Renan: Essays Moral and Critical 
(C. T. Gorham’s French Rationalists), 

23. Actions overruled for Good. 

The pure desire for social good does not indeed operate 
in human affairs unalloyed by egotistic motives, but on 
the other hand what we call egotistic motives do not act 
without direction from an involuntary reference to social 
good — ‘ involuntary ’ in the sense that it is so much 
a matter of course that the individual does not distinguish 
it from his ordinary state of mind. The most conspicuous 
modem instance of a man who was instrumental in working 
great and in some ways l^eneficial changes in the political 
order of Europe, from what we should be apt to call the 
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moat purely selfish motives, is Napoleon. Without pre- 
tending to analyze these motives precisely, we may say 
that a leading one was the passion for glory; but if there 
is to be truth in the statement that this passion governed 
Napoleon, it must be qualified by the farther statement 
that the passion was itself governed by social influences, 
operative on him, from which it derived its particular 
direction. With all his egotism, his individuality was so 
far governed by the action of the national spirit in and 
upon him, that he could only glorify himself in the great- 
ness of France; and though the national spirit expressed 
itself in an effort after greatness which was in many ways 
of a mischievous and delusive kind, yet it again had so 
much of what may be called the spirit of humanity in it, 
that it required satisfaction in the belief that it was serving 
mankind. Hence the aggrandizement of France, in which 
Napoleon’s passion for glory satisfied itself, had to take 
at least the semblance of a deliverance of oppressed peoples, 
and in taking the semblance it to a great extent performed 
the reality; at any rate in western Germany and northern 
Italy, wherever the Code Napoleon was introduced. 

It is thus that actions of men, whom in themselves we 
reckon bad, are ‘ overruled ’ for good. 

Thomas Hill Green : The Principles 
of Political Obligation. 

24. Selfish Instruments of Good. 

Not only must we thus correct our too abstract views of the 
particular agency of such a man as Napoleon. If we would 
understand the apparent results of his action, we must bear 
in mind how much besides his particular agency has really 
gone to produce them, so far as they were good; how much 
of unnoticed effort on the part of men obscure because 
unselfish, how much of silent process in the general heart of 
man. Napoleon was called the ^ armed soldier of revolu- 
tion’, and it was in that character that he rendered what 
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service he did to men; but the revolution vas not the 
making of him or his likes. Caisar again we lave learnt 
to regard as a benefactor of mankindi but it was not 
Csesar that made the Roman law, through whici' chiefly 
I or solely the Roman empire became a blessing. The idio- 
syncrasy, then, of the men who have been most conspicuous 
!n the production of giuat changes in the condition of 
mankind, though it lias been an essential element in their 
production, has h oii so only so far as it has been overborne 
by influences and directed to ends, which were indeed not 
external to the men in question — which on the contrary 
helped to make them inwardly and spiritually what they 
really were — but which formed no part of their distinguish- 
ing idiosyncrasy. If that idiosyncrasy was conspicuously 
selfish, it was still not through their selfishness that such 
men contributed to mould the institutions by which nations 
have been civilized and developed, but through their fit- 
ness to act as organs of impulses and ideas which had 
pre'^Iously gained a hold on some society of men, and for 
the realization of wliich the means and conditions had been 
preparing cpiito apart from the action of those who became 
the most noticeable instruments of their realization. 

The assertion, then, that an idea of social good is repre- 
sented by, or r(vA,lized in, the formation of states, is not to 
be met by pointing to selfishness and bad passions of men 
who have been instrumental in forming them, if there 
is reason to think that the influences, under the direc- 
tion of which those passions became thus instrumental, 
are due to the action of such an idea. And when wo speak 
thus we do not refer to any action of the idea otherwise 
than in the consciousness of men. It m'ay be legitimate, 
as we have seen, to consider ideas as existing and acting 
otherwise, and perhaps, on thinking the matter out, we 
should find ourselves compelled to regard the idea of social 
good as a communication to the human consciousness, a 
oomoiottsness developing itself in time, from an eternally 
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complete consciousness. But her© we are considering it 
as a source of the moral action of men, and therefore 
necessarily as having its seat in their consciousness, and 
the proposition advanced is that such an idea is a deter- 
mining element in the consciousness of the most selfish 
men who have been instrumental in the formation or 
maintenance of states; that only through its influence in 
directing and controlling their actions could they be so 
instrumental ; and that, though its active presence in their 
consciousness is due to the institutions, the organization 
of life, imder which they are born and bred, the existence 
of those institutions is in turn due to the action, under 
other conditions, of the same idea in the minds of men. 

T. H. Green: The Principles of 
Political Obligation. 

25 . Duties and Obliga'^ions. 

For the convenience of analysis, we may treat the 
obligations correlative to rights, obligations which it is 
the proper office of law to enforce, apart from moral duties 
and from the virtues whiqji are tendencies to fulfil those 
duties. I am properly obliged to those actiorts and forbear- 
ances which are necessary to the general freedom, necessary 
if each is not to interfere with the realization of another’s 
will. My duty is to be interested positively in my neigh- 
bour’s well-being. And it is important to understand 
that, while the enforcement of obligations is possible, that 
of moral duties is imjwssible. But the establishment of 
obligations by law or authoritative custom, and the gradual 
recognition of moral duties, have not been separate pro- 
cesses. They have gone on together in the history of man. 
The growth of the institutions by which more complete 
equality of rights is gradually secured to a wider rang© of 
persons, and of those interests in various forms of social 
well-being by which the will is moralized, have been related 
to each other as the outer and inner side of the same 
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spirituAl development, though at a certain stage of reflec- 
tion it comes to be discovered that the age cy of force, 
by which the rights are maintained, is ipefl’ectual for elicit- 
ing the moral interests. The resiilt of tho twofold process 
has been the creation of the actual content of morality; 
the articulation’’' of the definite consciousness that there is 
something that should be (a true well-being to be aimed at 
other than any pleasure or succession of ])leasures) into 
the sentiments and interests which form an ‘ enlightened 
conscience ’ . It is thus that when the highest stage of reflec- 
tive morality is reached, and upon interests in this or that 
mode of social good there supervenes an interest In an ideal 
of goodnesF, that ideal has already a definite filling; and 
tlie man who pursues duty for duty’s sake, who does good 
for the sake of being good or in order to realize an idea of 
perfection, is at no loss to say what in particular his duty 
is, or by what particular methods the perfection of char- 
acter *8 to be approached, .j, ^ 

Political Obligation, 

26. The State Divided. 

The existence of competing powers, each affecting to 
control men in the same region of outward action, and each 
having partisans who regard it alone as entitled to exercise 
such control, implies that there is not that unity of supreme 
control over tho outward actions of men which constitutes 
sovereignty and which is necessary to tho complete organi- 
zation of a state. The state has either not reached com- 
plete organization, or is for the time disorganized, the 
disorganization being more or less serious according to the 
degree to which tho everyday rights of men (their ordinary 
freedom of action and acquisition) are interfered with by^ 
this want of unity in the supreme control. 

In such a state of things, the citizen has no rule of 
‘ right ’ (in the strict sense of the word) to guide him. 

♦ Development. 
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He is pretty sure to think that one or other of the com- 
peting powers has a right to his obedience because, being 
himself interested (not necessarily selfishly interested) in 
its support, he does not take account of its lacking that 
general recognition as a power necessary to the common 
good, which is requisite in order to give it a right. But 
we looking back may see that there was no such right. 
Was there then nothing to direct him either way ? Simply, 
I should answer, the general rule of looking to the moral 
good of mankind to which a necessary means is the organ- 
ization of the state, which again requires unity of supreme 
control, in the common interest, over the outward actions 
of men. The citizen ought to have resisted or obeyed 
either of the competing authorities, according as by so 
doing he contributed most to the organization of the state 
in the sense explained. It must be admitted that without 
more knowledge and foresight than the individual can be 
expected to possess, this rule, if he had recognized it, could 
have afforded him no sure guidance; but this is only to 
say that there are times of political difficulty in which the 
line of conduct adopted may have the most important 
effect, but in which it is very hard to know what is the 
proper line to take. On the other side must be set the 
consideration that the man who brings with him the char- 
acter most free from egotism to the decision even of these 
questions of conduct, as to which established rules of right 
and wrong are of no avail, is most sure on the whole to 
take the lino which yields the best results. 

T, H. Green : The Principles of 
Political Obligation, 

27. The Common City. 

The stoical philosophy was admirably fitted to preside 
over this extension of sympathies. Although it proved 
itself in every age the chief school of patriots, it recognized 
also, from the very first, and in the most unequivocal 
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manner, the fraternity of mankind. The 8toio taught 
that virtue alone m a good, and that all otb r things are 
indifferent; and from this position he ^ijred that birth, 
rank, country, or wealth are the more aceideiits of life, and 
that virtue alone one man superior to another. He 

taught also that the Deity is an all -pervading Spirit, ani- 
mating the universe, and revealed with especial clearness 
in the soul of man; and he concluued tha: all men are 
fellow-members of a single body, united by participation 
in the same Di vine Spirit. These two doctrines formed part 
of the very first teaching of tlie Stoics, but it was the 
special glory of the Roman teachers, and an obvious result 
of the condition of affairs I have described, to have brought 
. them into full relief. One of the most emphatic as well as 
one of the earliest extant assertions of the duty of ‘ charity 
to the human race ’, occurs in the treatise of Cicero upon 
duties, wliich was avowedly based upon stoicism. Writing 
at a period when the movement of amalgamation had for 
a generation been rapidly proceeding, and adopting almost 
without restriction the ethics of the Stoics, Cicero main- 
taiiicd the doctrine) of universal brotherhood as distinctly 
as it was afterwards maintained by the Christian Church. 

‘ This whole world he tells us, ‘ is to bo regarded as the 
common city of gods and men*. ‘ Men were born for the 
sake of men, that each should assist the others ^ ‘Nature 
ordains that a man should wish the good of every man, 
whoever he may be, for this very reason, that he is a man \ 

‘ To reduce man to the duties of his own city, and to dis- 
engage him from duties to the members of other cities, is 
to break the universal society of the human race \ ‘ Nature 
has inclined us to love men, and this is the foundation of 
the law\ The same principles were reiterated with in- 
creasing emphasis by the later Stoics. Adopting the well- 
known line which Terence had translated from Menander, 
they maintained that man should deem nothing human 
foreign to his interest. Lucan expatiated with all the 
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fervour of a Christian poet upon the time when ‘ the 
human race will oast aside its weapons, and when all 
nations will leam to love ‘ The whole universe said 
Seneca, ‘ which you see around you, comprising all things, 
both divine and human, is one. We are members of one 
great body. Nature has made us relatives when it begat 
us from the same materials and for the same destinies. 
She planted in us a mutual love, and fitted us for a social 
life ‘ What is a Roman knight, or freedman, or slave 1 
These are but names springing from ambition or from 
injury \ ‘I know that my country is the world, and my 
guardians are the gods ‘ You are a citizen said Epic- 
tetus, ‘ and a part of the world. . . . The duty of a citizen 
is in nothing to consider his own interest distinct from that 
of others, as the hand or foot, if they possessed reason and 
understood the law of nature, would do and wish nothing 
that had not some relation to the rest of the body ‘As 
Antonine ’, said Marcus Aurelius, ‘my country is Rome; 
as a man, it is the world \ 

So far stoicism appears fully equal to the moral require- 
ments of the age. It would be impossible to recognize 
more cordially or to enforce more beautifully that doctrine 
of universal brotherhood for which the circumstances of 
the Roman empire had made men ripe. Plato had said 
that no one is born for himself alone, but that he owes 
himself in part to his country, in part to his parents, and 
in part to his friends. The Roman Stoics, taking a wider 
survey, declared that man is born not for himself but for 
the whole world. And their doctrine was perfectly con- 
sistent with the original principles of their school. 

William Edward Hartpole Lecky: 

Tfte History of European Morals. 

28 . Stoicism. 

The coarser forms of self-interest were in stoicism abso- 
lutely condemned. It was one of the first principles 
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of these philosophers that all things that are not in ottr 
power should be esteemed indifferent; that le object of 
all mental discipline should be to withdraw tho mind from 
ail the gifts of fortune, and that worldly prudence must 
in consequerce be altogether excluded from tho motives 
of virtue. To enforce these principles they continually 
dilated upon the vanity of human things, and upon the 
majesty of the independent mind, and tiiey indulged, 
though scarcely rjcre than other sects, in many exaggera- 
tions about the impassive tranquillity of the sage. In the 
Roman empire stoicism flourished at a period which, 
beyond almost any other, seemed unfavourable to such 
teaching. There were reigns when, in the emphatic words 
of Tacitus, ‘ virtue was a sentence of death In no 
period had brute force more completely triumphed, in 
none was the thirst for material advantages more intense, 
and in very few was vice more ostentatiously glorified. 
Yet in the midst of all these circumstances the Stoics 
taiiqhl a philosophy which was not a compromise, or an 
attempt to moderate the popular excesses, but which in 
its cinstere sanctity was the extreme antithesis of all that 
tho prevailiiig examples and their own interests could 
dictate. And these men were no impassioned fanatics, 
fired with the prosi)ect of coming glory. They were men 
from whoso motives of action the belief in the immortality 
of the soul was resolutely excluded. In the scepticism 
that accompanied the first introduction of philosophy into 
Rome, in the dissolution of the old fables about Tartarus 
and the Styx, and the dissemination of Epicureanism 
among the people, this doctrine, notwithstanding the 
beautiful reasonings of Cicero and the religious faith of a 
few who clufig like Plutarch to the mysteries in which it 
was perpetuated, had sunk very low. An interlocutor in 
Cicero expressed what was probably a common feeling, 
when he acknowledged that, with the writings of Plato 
before him, he could believe and ^lize it; but when he 
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closed the book, the reasonings seemed to lose their power, 
and the world of spirits grew pale and unreal. If Ennius 
could elicit the plaudits of a theatre when he proclaimed 
that the gods took no part in human affairs, Caesar could 
assert in the senate, without scandal and almost without 
dissent, that death was the end of all things. Pliny, per- 
haps the greatest of Roman scholars, adopting the senti- 
ment of all the school of Epicurus, describes the belief in 
a future life as a form of madness, a puerile and pernicious 
illusion. The opinions of the Stoics were wavering and 
uncertain. Their first doctrine was that the soul of man 
has a future and independent, but not an eternal existence, 
that it survives until the conflagration that was to destroy 
the world, when all finite things would be absorbed in the 
all-pervading soul of nature. Chrysippus, however, re- 
stricted to the best and noblest souls this future existence, 
which Cleanthes had awarded to all, and among the Roman 
Stoics even this was greatly doubted. The belief that the 
human soul is a detached fragment of the Deity, naturally 
led to the belief that after deatli it would be reabsorbed 
into the parent Spirit. The doctrine that there is no real 
good but virtue deprived ^he Stoics of the argument for a 
future world derived from unrequited merit and un- 
pimished crimes, and the earnestness with which they 
contended that a good man should act irrespectively of 
reward, inclined them, as it is said to have inclined some 
Jewish thinkcirs, to the denial of the existence of the 
reward. Panjetius, the founder of Roman stoicism, main- 
tained that the soul pt^rished with the body, and his opinion 
was followed by Epictetus and Cornutus. Seneca contra- 
dicted himself on the subject. Marcus Aurelius never rose 
beyond a vague and mournful aspiration. Those who 
believed in a future world believed in it faintly and un- 
certainly, and even when they accepted it as a fact, they 
shrank from proposing it as a motive. The whole system 
of social ethics, which carried self-sacrifice to a point that 
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has scarcely been equalled, and exercised an influence 
which has rarely been surpassed, was evoIv|id vrithout any 
‘ assistance from the doctrine of a future bfeS Pagan anti- 
quity has bequeathed us few nobler treatises of morals 
than the ‘ De Officiis of Cicero, which was avowedly an 
expansion of a work of Pansetius. It has left us no grander 
example than that of Epictetus, the sickly, deformed slave 
of a master who was notorious for Lis barbarity, enfran- 
chised late in life. Hit soon driven into exile by Domitian, 
who, while sounding the very abyss of human misery, and 
looking forward to death as to simple decomposition, was 
yet so filled with the sense of the Divine presence that his 
life was one continued hymn to Providence, and his writings 
and his example, which appeared to his contemporaries 
almost the ideal of human goodness, have not lost their 
consoling power thi*ough all the ages and the vicissitudes 
they have survived. 

W. E. H. Lbcky ; The History of 
European Morals, 

29. Law and PiiiLOsorHY. 

A , . . still more important service which stoicism 
rendered to popular morals was in the formation of Koman 
jurisprudence. Of all the many forms of intellectual exer- 
tion in which Greece and Romo struggled for the mastery 
this is perhaps the only one in which the superiority of the 
latter is indisputable. ‘ To rule the nations ’ was justly 
pronounced by the Roman poet the supreme glory of his 
countrymen, and their administrative genius is even now 
unrivalled in history. A deep reverence for law was long 
one of their chief moral characteristics, and in order that 
it might be inculcated from the earliest years it was a part 
of the Roman system of education to oblige the chil^en 
to repeat by rote the code of the decemvirs. The laws of 
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the republic, however, being an expression of the con- 
tracted, local, military and sacerdotal spirit that dominated 
among the people, were necessarily unfit for the political * 
and intellectual expansion of the empire, and the process 
of renovation which was begun under Augustus by the ^ 
Stoic Labeo, was continued with great zeal under Hadrian 
and Alexander Severus, and issued in the famous compila- 
tions of Theodosius and Justinian. In this movement we 
have to observe two parts. There were certain general 
rules of guidance laid down by the great Roman lawyers 
which constituted what may be called the ideal of the 
jurisconsults — ^the ends to which theii* special enactments 
tended — ^the principles of equity to guide the judge when the 
law was silent or ambiguous. There were also definite 
enactments to meet specific cases. The first part was 
simply borrowed from the Stoics, whose doctrines and 
methods thus passed from the narrow circle of a philosophic 
academy, and became the avowed moral beacons of the 
civilized globe. The fundamental difference between 
stoicism and early Roman thought was that the former 
maintained the existence of a bond of unity among man- 
kind which transcended or Annihilated all class or national 
. limitations. The essential characteristic of the stoical 
method was the assertion of the existence of a certain law 
of nature to which it was the end of philosophy to conform. 
These tenets were laid down in the most unqualified lan- 
guage by the Roman lawyers. ‘ As far as natural law is 
concerned ’, said Ulpian, * all men are equal ’. ‘ Nature 

said Paul, ‘ has established among us a certain relation- 
ship \ ‘By natural law Ulpian declared, ‘ all men 
are bom free ‘ Slavery ’ was defined by Florentinus 
as ‘ a custom of the law of nations, by which one man, 
contrary to the law of nature is subjected to the dominion 
of another ’ . In accordance with these principles it became 
a maxim among the Roman lawyers that in every doubtful 
case where the alternative of slavery or freedom was at 
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issue, the decision of the judge should be towards the 
latter. 

The Roman legislation was in a twofold manner the 
child of philosophy. It was in the first place itself formed 
upon the philosophical model, for, instead of being a mere 
empirical system adjusted to the existing requirements of 
society, it Md down absolute principles of right to which it 
endeavoured to oonforui; and, in the next place, these prin- 
ciples wore borrowed directly from Stoicism. The promi- 
nence the sect had acquired among Roman moralists, its 
active intervention in public aftaii's, and also the precision 
and brevity of its pliraseology, had recommended it to the 
lawyers, and the union then effected between the legal and 
philosophical spirit is felt to the present day. To the 
Stoics and the Roman lawyers, is mainly due the clear 
recognition of the existence of a law of nature above and 
beyond all human enactments which has been the basis 
of the best moral and of the most influential though most 
chimerical political speculation of later ages, and the re- 
newed study of Roman law was an important element in 
the r(‘vival that preceded the Reformation, 

W. JB. H . Lecky : The History of 
European Morals, 

30. Preparation for Death. 

Men who had formed such high conceptions of duty, who 
had bridled so completely the tumult of passion, and whose 
lives were spent in a calm sense of virtue and of dignity, 
were little likely to be assailed by the superstitious fears 
that are the nightmare of weaker men. The preparation 
for death was deemed one of the chief ends of philosophy. 
The thought of a coming change assisted the mind in 
detaching itself from the gifts of fortune, and the extinc- 
tion of all superstitious terrors completed the t3q)e of self- 
reliant majesty which stoicism had chosen for its ideal. 
But while it is certain that no philoso|>hers expatiated upon* 
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death with a grander eloquence, or met it with a more 
placid courage, it can hardly be denied that their constant 
disquisitions forced it into an unhealthy prominence, and 
somewhat discoloured their whole view of life. ‘ The 
Stoics as Bacon has said, ‘ bestowed too much cost on 
death, and by their preparations made it more fearful’. 
There is a profound wisdom in the maxims of Spinoza, 
that ‘ the proper study of a wise man is not how to die, 
but how to live and that ‘ there is no subject on which 
the sage will think less than death A life of active duty 
is the best preparation for the end, and so large a part of 
the evil of death lies in its anticipation, that an attempt 
to deprive it of its terrors by constant meditation almost 
necessarily defeats its object, while at the same time it 
forms an unnaturally tense, feverish, and tragical character, 
annihilates the ambition and enthusiasm that are essential 
to human progress, and not unfrequently casts a chill and 
a deadness over the affections. 

Among the many half -pagan legends that were connected 
with Ireland during the middle ages, one of the most beauti- 
ful is that of the islands of life and death. In a certain 
lake in Munster, it is satd there were two islands; into 
the first death could never enter, but age and sickness, 
and the weariness of life, and the paroxysms of fearful 
suffering were all known there, and they did their work 
till the inhabitants, tired of their immortality, learned to 
look upon the opposite island as a haven of repose : they 
launched their barks upon its gloomy waters ; they touched 
its shores and they were at rest. 

This legend, which is far more akin to the spirit of 
paganism than to that of Christianity, and is in fact only 
another form of the myth of Tithonus, represents with great 
fidelity the aspect in which death was regarded by the 
exponents of stoicism. 

W. E. H. Lecky : The History of 
European Morals, 
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31. POBGIVENESS. 

Aristotle is iiiclmod to regard forgiveness bs a form of 
weakness, but allied to virtue ui so far as it involves 
resistance to passion. The ground of Christian forgiveness 
is very different. The duty of it follows partly of course 
irom a consideration of the common human nature which 
the offender shares with the injured; partly also from a 
dispassionate view of the injury inflicted. In exercising 
forgiveness wo suppress that false self-love or partiality 
which magnifies a private injury. The Cliristian loves 
himself not more than he loves his neighbour. He can put 
himself in the offender’s place, and consider what is for his 
highest good. He will not allow the sense of injury to 
interfere with, or override the exercise of good-will even 
towards enemies. Certainly, the sense of his own moral 
frailty, and of his indebtedness to Divine mercy, will re- 
strain the Christian from vindictiveness or harshness^ in 
regai vl to the faults of others ; while the fact of the equality 
of men hi relation to their common Father invests even the 
anti-social sinner with the dignity of brotherhood. 

R, L. Ottley: Christian Ethics (in Lux 
Mundiy edited by Bishop Gore). 

32. Property. 

Christianity is certainly not pledged to uphold any par- 
ticular form of property as such. Whether property had 
better be held by individuals, or by small groups, as in the 
case of the primitive Teutonic villages, or of the modern 
Russian or Indian village communities, or again by the 
estate, as is the proposal of Socialists, is a matter for experi- 
ence and common sense to decide. But where Christian 
ethics steps in is, firstly, to shew that property is secondary 
not primary, a means and not an end. Thus, in so far as 
Socialism looks to the moral regeneration of society by a 
merely mechanical alteration of distribution of the 
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products of industry or of the mode of holding property, 
it has to be reminded that a change of heart and will is 
the only true starting-point of moral improvement. On 
the other hand, it cannot be too often asserted that the 
accumulation of riches is not in itself a good at all. Neither 
riches nor property make men better in themselves. Their 
effect on character depends on the use made of them, 
though no doubt the responsibility of those who have 
property is greater, because they have one instrument the 
more for the purposes of life. And so, secondly, Chris- 
tianity urges that if there is private property, its true 
character as a trust shall be recognized, its rights respected 
and its attendant duties performed. These truths it keeps 
steadily before men’s eyes by the perpetual object-lesson 
of the life of the early Church of Jerusalem, in which those 
who had property sold it, and brought the proceeds and 
laid them at the Apostles’ feet, and distribution was made 
unto every man according to his needs, an object-lesson 
enforced and renewed by the example of the monastic 
communities, with their vow of voluntary poverty, and 
their common purse. So^ strongly did the early Fathers 
insist on the duty, almost the debt, of the rich to the poor, 
that isolated passages may be quoted which read like a 
condemnation of all private property, but this was not 
their real drift. The obligation which they urged was the 
obligation of charity. 

VV^ J. If. Campion: Christianity and Politics 
(in Lux Mundh edited by Bishop Gore). 

33. Solidarity and Freedom. 

Impossible and even absurd as socialistic schemes gener- 
ally are, it is Socialism in some form or other alone that 
evinces any consciousness of the deepened solidarity of 
modem citizenship, or dreams of a constructive statesman- 
ship that will fit its exigencies. Its gravest error of all 
probably is that its ^attention has so far been confined to 
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impracticable changes in economic conditiors; and that 
there is little consciousness of the need oi the t/thical 
change which would make these conditions tolerable. It 
is not seen that a socialized Stat^^ brought upon a. people 
morally unprepared would be the deepest calamity any 
nation could be calleri upon to nuHjt. No State requires 
governors so enlightened or so tinselfish as the State in 
which all are governors. A genuine democracy demands 
the highest civic \ irtues, with the alternative of the deepest 
and most irremediable civic tragedy; for the actions of 
the citizens of such a State are scanned only by them- 
selves, and the only critics their deeds can have are the 
consequences which follow from them. 

Thus, then, the expansion of the range of ethical respon- 
sibility; the greater comjjlexity of the modern State; the 
deeper iiu plication of the lives of the individual citizens 
therein* the increase of the variety of its functions, and 
therefore in its capacity either for mischief or for goodj its 
mor * democratic character, which subjects it only to its 
o^vn caprice and with the removal of external restraints 
makes inner restraint imperative; the irrelevance of the 
Individualism of the past to its more highly organic char- 
acter and the impractical and un-ethical character of the 
Socialism of the present — ^all these things taken together 
constitute a reason, which is also a necessity, for the more 
earnest questioning of our ideals of life. 

Nor is it difficult to believe that the only ideals which 
can sustain, and be sustained by, the now conditions of 
greater social solidarity, are those which inspire that social 
solidarity which leaves its members free. Nothing can save 
the highly -organized and many-functioned States of the 
future from being the most remorseless and ubiquitous of 
tyrannies except the consciousness of fellowship and 
brotherhood amongst its members and free devotion to 
its welfare. 

Sib Henry Jones: Idealiam as a Practical Creed, 
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34. Freedom and Service. 

Such freedom as this — ^the freedom of perfect service — 
has hardly become the conscious purpose of any modern 
State so far. Our most generous political impulses, so far, 
have too often as their aim the freedom which is Emancipa- 
tion, and which is only the alphabet of true liberty. The 
spirit of our most revolutionary socialism is, as a matter 
of fact, deeply tainted with the selfishness of Individualism . 
The aspiration is still to endow individuals with the right 
and power to hold their own. Nor is this wrong. Has not 
the lowest life the task of maintaining itself against the 
whole environing world, and of preventing forces which 
are foreign from invading the sanctuary of its inner being ? 
Negation, resistance against, and the exclusion of, all that 
is alien, is a necessary condition of the humblest individu- 
ality. Without this self-assertion and repulsion, nothing 
could live its own life. But these forces reach their crisis 
in the life of Spirit. Mind ruthlessly excludes, nay reduces 
into meaninglessness and nonentity, all that refuses to 
bend to its yoke. What ^irit does not know or purpose 
is as good as nothing for it: things come to be for it in 
acquiring meaning. 

But the freedom which is merely freedom from the world 
is, wo say, only a preliminary stage of true liberty. The 
man who makes most of his detached and irresponsible 
personality is not free, but capricious. He is unjust to 
himself, for the capricious spirit is the least rational; his 
pure independence is utter weakness, and he is ungrateful 
to the world. The objective order, physical and social, 
against whose necessities ho is in revolt, and from which 
he desires to be free, is the world which has nourished him. 
The laws and institutions he would overthrow, the State 
which he would overturn— or, what is worse and more 
common amongst both classes and masses, ruthlessly use 
as mere means of private ends — ^have been to him a shelter 
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and a refuge. But in their ardour for emancipation and 
the energy of the assertion of their Individ i; «.lity men do 
not remember this. The Church may ha/e festered learn- 
ing, cherished the virtues, shed the light of eternity on the 
things of time ; the State may have founded freedom, insti- 
tuted and protected every right of person and property that 
the individual can cl^^/im or seek to enhance — all this is 
forgotten. When the Spirit of Individualism is abroad 
the stable streno;!!! and the unobtrusive benevolence of 
the ancient authorities seem to be in the way, a standing 
obstacle to the one thing which is now desired, namely 
freedom. The cry at such periods is for Emancipation. 
The motto is ‘ Let me be ‘ Laissez faire; laissez aller *. 

Sir Henry Jones: Idealism as a Practical Creed, 

35. The Idea of Evolution. 

Man finds his true ideas : liL making of them is the find- 
ing. Every valid invention is also a discovery. The ideas 
which have power over the world, are the powers of the 
world; and the poet, philosopher or statesman only sets 
them free. Hence, when man's history is truly written, 
written from within, what wc shall read is not the suc- 
cess ion of one Royal House to another — of the House of 
Hanover to the House of Stuart, or of the House of Stuart 
to the Tudors and Plantagenets : we shall witness, rather, 
the succession of dynasties of ideas, liberated, set on the 
throne of the age of which they are the natural rulers, by 
the groat minds which have caught the first glimpse of 
them. For generations, and sometimes for centuries to- 
gether, such conceptions direct the thoughts and purposes 
of the general mind; and they do so with a power so abso- 
lute that their presence is not suspected, for they have 
insinuated themselves into the very disposition of the men 
whom they control. 

Such absolute, such subtle dominion is exercised by the 
idea of Evolution in our own day. There is no science, 
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from Geology to Theology, which does not contemplate 
the object of its enquiry in its light. The old static, cata- 
clysmic way of regarding objects is well-nigh obsolete. 
We do not consider that we understand anything rightly — 
nor plant, nor animal, nor man, nor even the fixed strata 
of the earth’s crust, or the planet itself — ^till we can indicate 
its place in a process. The whole order of Nature is in 
movement for modern science. On the level of biology, 
and thence upwards, it is a grand march, the process 
onwards of one inexhaustible life, multitudinous in its 
energy, within which every individual form has its own 
particular place. Poetry, and philosophy, and even theo- 
logy when it has the courage of its cause, take up the tale 
of natural science and continue it. They proclaim that 
the whole Scheme of spirit is also in movement: the psy- 
chologist, moralist and sociologist but mark its steps, 
explaining, or striving to explain, all things by what they 
were and are about to bo. Thus the history of mankind 
presents itself, through the medium of this conception of 
development, which finds the jmst in the present and first 
of all the future, as the gradual unveiling of a purpose 
which is universal and therefore omnipresent — a purpose 
which overcomes the discrete distinctions of time even 
while maintaining them, and, like the Snake of the Ancients, 
is coiled round the changing order of the world of reality, 
and has neither beginning nor end. 

In a word, the Idea of Evolution is the lord of all our 
present thinking — the subtle presupposition which suffuses 
all our endeavour, whether in the sphere of knowledge or 
in that of social and moral practice. It is the author of 
our very teiuptu'ament , and dett^rmines the mental disposi- 
tion of our times. It has giv^cn to the modern age its 
characteristic ways of action, and unique features, making 
our era distinct and distinguishable amongst the ages of the 
world in all its thinking and striving, whether in science or in 
philosophy, in morals or in politics, in poetry or in religion. 
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Now, it is customary to attribute the first use of this Idea 
of Evolution to Charles Darwin. In a nar sense this 
is just. Darwin was the first to apply it in a great way in 
one particular field. He did so with such mastering power 
of observation and scientific imagination as to arrest the 
attention and compel the belief of the general mind. His 
success, in his own relatively confined department, facili- 
tated the application of this idea to others, and gave to it 
concrete form and convincing force. 

But the idea was working powerfully in the world before 
the days of Darwin. To trace it no further — ^to ignore its 
use by Aristotle, who is the source of so many of the ideas 
of modern science — the conception was not only familiar 
to the poet-philosophers of Germany, to Lessing and Goethe, 
to Kant and Hogel, fco Fichte and Schelling and Schiller, 
it constituted, one may almost say, the medium through 
which they observed the world and by which they sought 
to arrange its phenomena in a rational order. In it, and 
in the Idealism which it implied for them, in one form or 
another, was their sole hope of overcoming the dualisms 
into whi(*h the world had fallen, and of breaking down the 
hard contradictions which harassed modern civilization. 

]3ut it is vain to seek the first beginnings of a great con- 
ception, not less vain than to seek to mark the first begin- 
nings of the blossom of a tree, which is as old as the life 
that it expresses and adorns. There are no absolute origins 
in a continuous world. These poets and philosophers 
themselves found the conception of Evolution to their 
hand; they only liberated it from the mass of modern 
history within which it was operative. When they arrived 
the world was already endeavouring to cseajK) from the 
harsh contrasts and to break down the intolerable antago- 
nisms of the Middle Age, which had set the next world 
against this, spirit against nature, the sacred against the 
secular. 

Sib Henry Jones: Idealism as a Practical Oread, 
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36. Laws. 

Mankind must have laws, and conform to them, or their 
life would be as bad as that of the most savage beast. And 
the reason of this is that no man’s nature is able to know 
what is best for the social state of man; or knowing, always 
able to do what is best. In the first place, there is a diffi- 
culty in apprehending that the true art of politics is con- 
cerned, not with private, but with public, good — ^for 
public good binds together states, but private only distracts 
them ; nor do men always see that the gain is greater both 
to the individual and the state, when the state and not the 
individual is first considered. In the second place, even 
if a person know as a matter of science that this is the 
truth, but is possessed of absolute and irresponsible power, 
he will never be able to abide in this principle or to persist 
in regarding the public good as primary in the state, and 
the private good as secondary. Human nature will be 
always drawing him into avarice and selfishness, avoiding 
pain and pursuing pleasure without any reason, and will 
bring these to the front, obscuring the juster and better; 
and so working darkness in his soul will at last fill with 
evils both him and the whole city. For if a man were 
born so divinely gifted that he could naturally apprehend 
the truth, he would have no need of laws to rule over him ; 
for there is no law or order which is above knowledge, nor 
can mind, without impiety, be deemed the subject or slave 
of any man but rather the lord of all. I speak of mind, 
true and free, and in harmony with nature. But then 
there is no such mind anywhere, or at least not much ; and 
therefore we must choose law and order, which are second 
best. Yet these look at things as they exist for the most 
part only, and are unable to survey the whole of them. 


Plato: Laws (Benjamin Jowett), 
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37. The Scale op RAims. 

Speak, he said, and fear not. 

Well then, 1 will speak, although I reilly know not how 
to look yon in the face, or in vrhat words to litter the 
audacious fiction, which I propose to communicate g^’adu-^ 
ally, first to the rulers, then to the soldiers, and lastly to 
the people. They are to be informed that their youth was 
a dream, and the education and training wJiich they re- 
ceived from us an appearance only; in reality during all 
that time they were in process of formation and nourish- 
ment in the womb of tho earth, where they themselves 
and their arms and appurtenances were manufactured ; and 
when they were completed, the earth, their mother, sent 
them up; and their country being their mother and also 
their nurse, they are bound to advise for her good, and 
to defend her against attacks, and her citizens they are to 
regard as children of the earth and th(dr own brothers. 

I think, he said, that you did well to be ashamed of the 
lie V/hich you were going to tell. 

Na>, I replied, there is more coming; I have only told 
you half. Citizens, we shall say to them in our tale, you 
are brothers, yet God has framed you differently. Some 
of you have the power of command, and these Ho has com- 
posed of gold, wherefore also they have the greatest 
honour; others of silver, to be auxiliaries; others again 
who are to be husbandmen and craftsmen he has made of 
brass and iron ; and the species will generally be preserved 
in the children. But as you are of the same original 
family, a golden parent will sometimes have a silver son, 
or a silver parent a golden son. And God proclaims to 
the rulers, as a first principle, that above all they should 
watch over their offspring, and see what elements mingle 
in their nature; for if the son of a golden or silver parent 
has an admixtme of brass and iron, then nature ordefs a 
transposition of ranks, and the eye of the ruler must not 
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be pitiful towards his child because he has to descend in 
the scale and become a husbandman or artisan, just as 
there may be others sprung from the artisan class who ' 
are raised to honour and become guardians and auxiliaries. 
For an oracle says that when a man of brass or iron guards 
the State it will then be destroyed. Such is the tale; is 
there any possibility of making our citizens believe in it ? 

Not in the present generation, he replied; I do not see 
any way of accomplishing this ; but their sons may be made 
to believe, and their sons’ sons, and posterity after them. 

I see the difficulty, I replied; yet the fostering of such 
a belief will make them care more for the city and for one 
another. 

Plato: The Republic (B. Jowett). 

38. The Ship of State. 

Imagine then a fleet or a ship in which there is a captain 
who is taller and stronger than any of the crew, but he is 
a little deaf and has a similar infirmity in sight, and his 
knowledge of navigation is not much better. Now the 
sailors are quarrelling with one another about the steering ; 
every one is of opinion Hhat he ought to steer, though 
he has never learned and cannot tell who taught him or 
when he learned, and will even assert that the art of 
navigation cannot be taught, and is ready to cut in pieces 
him who says the contrary. They throng about the cap- 
tain, and do all that they can to make him commit the. 
helm to them ; and if he refuses them and others prevail, 
they kill the others or throw them overboard, and having 
first chained up the noble captain’s sense with drink or 
some narcotic drug, they mutiny and take possession of 
the ship and make themselves at home with the stores; 
and thus, eating and drinking, they continue their voyage 
with such success as might be expected of them. Him 
whp is their partisan and zealous in the design of getting 
the ship out of the captain’s hands into their own, whether 
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by force or persuasion, they compliment with the name 
of sailor, pilot, able seaman, and abuse the f her sort of 
man and call him a good-for-nothing; Imt they have not 
even a notion that the true piiot must pay attention to the 
year and seasons and stars and winds, and whatever else 
belongs to his art, if ho intends to be really qualified for 
^he command of a ship; while at the same time he must 
and will be the sfceorer, whether othev poop! ' like or not; 
and they think that to combine the exercise of command 
with the steerer*8 art is impossible.* Now in vessels which 
are thus circumstanced and among sailors of this class, 
how will the true pilot be rogj rded ? Will he not be called 
by the mutineers a prater, a star-gazer, a good-for-nothing ? 

Of course, said Adeirnantus. 

I do not suppose, I said, that you would care to hear the 
interpretation of the figure, which is an allegory of the true 
philosopher in his relation to the State; for you under- 
stand already. 

Certainly. 

ThcTi suppose you now take the parable to the gentleman 
who is surprisi'd at finding that philosophers have no 
honour in their cities, and explain to him and try to con- 
vince him that their having honour would be iar more 
extraordinary. 

T will. 

Say to him, that, in deeming the best of the votaries of 
philosoxjhy to be useless to the rest of the world, he is right; 
but he ought to attribute their uselessness to the fault of 
those who will not use them, and not to themselves. The 
pilot should not humbly beg the sailors to be commanded 
by him — ^that is not the order of nature; neither are the 
wise to go to the doors of the rich (the ingenious author of 
this saying told a lie), for the truth is, that, when a man 
is ill, whether he be rich or poor, he must go to the 
physician’s door — ^the physician will not comef to him — 
♦ See lines 6-10 of the passage. f Come first. 
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and he who is asking to be governed, to the door of him 
who is able to govern. The ruler who is good for anything 
ought not to ask his subjects to obey him; he is not like ’ 
the present governors of mankind, who may be compared 
to the mutinous sailors, and the true helmsman to those 
whom they call good-for-nothings and star-gazers. 

Precisely, he said. 

For these reasons, and among men like these, philosophy, 
the noblest pursuit of all, is not likely to be much esteemed 
by her adversaries ; not that the greatest and most lasting 
injury is done to her by them, but by her own professing 
followers, the same of whom you suppose the accuser to 
say, that the greater number of them are arrant rogues 
and the best are useless ; in which opinion I agreed. 

Plato: The. Republic (B. Jowett). 

39 . The Den and the Upper World. 

And now, I said, let me show in a figure how far our 
nature is enlightened or unenlightened : — Behold ! human 
beings living in an underground den, which has a mouth 
open towards the light £Chd reaching all along the den ; they 
have been here from their childhood, and have their legs 
and necks chained so that they cannot move, and can only 
see before them; for the chains are arranged in such a 
manner as to prevent them from turning round their heads.* 
Above and behind them the light of a fire is blazing at a 
distance, and between the fire and the prisoners there is a 
raised way ; and you will see, if you look, a low wall built 
along the way, like the screen which marionette players 
have in front of them, over which they show the puppets. 

I see. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall, some 
ap|>arently talking and others silent, carrying vessels, and 
various materials, which appear over the wall ? 

♦ To the light. 
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Yon have shown me a strange image, and they are 
, strain prisoners. 

like ourselves, I replied; and they see oxdy their own 
shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire 
throws on the opposite wall* of the cave ? 

True, he said; how could they see anything but the 
shadows if they were never allowed to move their 
heads ? 

And of the objects which are being carried in like manner 
they would only see the shadows ? 

Yes, he said. 

And if they were able to talk with one another, would 
they not suppose that they were naming what was actually 
befoi’o them ? 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo which 
came from the other 8ide,t wmld they not be sure to fancy 
that the voice which they heard was that of a passing 
sha(I .»w ? 

No question, he replied. 

Beyond question, 1 said, the truth would be to them 
just nothing but the shadows of the images. 

That is certain. 

And now look again, and see how they are released and 
cured of their folly. At first, when any one of them is 
liberated and compelled suddenly to turn his neck round 
and go up and look at the light, he will suffer sharp pains; 
the glare will distress him, and he will be unable to see the 
realities of which in his former state he had seen the shadows ; 
and then imagine some one saying to him, that what he 
saw before was an illusion, but that now he is approaching 
real being, J and has a truer sight and vision of more real 
things — ^what will be his reply ? And you may further 
imagine that his instructor is pointing to the objects as 
they pass and requiring him to name them — ^will he not be 

* The wall at the back, f The back of the cave. { Truth. 
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This entire allegory, I said, you may now append to the 
previous argument; the prison is the world of sight, the 
light of the fire is the sun, the ascent and vision of the 
things above you may truly regard as the upward progress 
of the soul into the intellectual world according to my poor 
belief, which, at your desire, I have expressed — whether 
rightly or wrongly God only knows. But, whether true or 
false, my opinion is that in the world of knowledge the idea 
of Good appears last of all,* and is seen only with an effort ; 
and, when seen, is also inferred to be the universal author 
of all things beautiful and right, parent of light and of the 
lord of light in this world, and the source of truth and 
reason in the other; and is the power upon which he who 
would act rationally either in public or private life must 
have his eye fixed. 

Plato: The Republic (B. Jowett). 

40. Looking for a Reward. 

The martyr or sufferer in the cause of right or truth is 
often supposed to die in raptures, having his eye fixed on 
a city which is in heaven. But if there were no future, 
might he not still be happy in the performance of an action 
which was attended only by a painful death ? He himself 
may be ready to thank God that he was thought worthy 
to do Him the least service, without looking for a reward ; 
the joys of another life may not have been present to his 
mind at all. Do we suppose that the mediaeval saint, St. 
Bernard, St. Francis, St. Catherine of Sienna, or the Catho- 
lic priest who lately devoted himself to death by a linger- 
ing disease that he might solace and help others, was 
thinking of the ‘ sweets ’ of heaven ? No ; the work was 
already heaven to him and enough. Much less will the 
dying patriot be dreaming of the praises of man or of an 
immortality of fame : the sense of duty, of right, and trust 
in God will be sufficient, and as far as the mind can reach, 

* As the Sun in the allegory. 
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in that hour. If h© were certain that there were no life 
to come, he would not have wished to speak o; act other- 
wise than he did in the cause of truth or huiuifenity . Neither, 
on the other hand, will he suppcse that God has forsaken 
him or that the futur^^ is to be a mere blank to him. The 
greatest act of faith, the only faith which cannot pass 
s.way, is his who has not known, but yet who has believed. 
A very few among the sons of men have madi* themselves 
independent of oiroumstanoes, past, present, or to come. 
He who has attained to such a temper of mind has already 
present with him eternal life; he needs no arguments to 
convince him of immortality; he has in him already a 
principle stronger than death. He who serves man with- 
out the thought of reward is deemed to be a more faithful 
servant than he who works for hire. May not the service 
of God, which is the more disinterested, be in like manner 
the higher ^ And although only a very few in the course 
of the world’s history — Christ Himself being one of them — 
have atta-ined to such a noble conception of God and of 
the human soul, yet the ideal of them may be present to 
us, and the remembrance of them be an example to us, 
and their lives may shed a light on many dark plaees both'*' 
of philosophy and theology. 

B. Jowbtt: Introduction to 
Plato's ‘ Oorgias'. 

41. The Theory of Utility. 

Bearing in mind the distinction which we have been 
seeking to establish between our earliest and our most 
mature ideas of morality, we may now proceed to state 
the theory of Utility, not exactly in the words, but in the 
spirit of one of its ablest and most moderate supporters : — 

‘ That which alone makes actions either right or desirable 
is their utility, or tendency to promote the happiness of 
mankind, or, in other words, to increase the sum of pleasure 
in the world. But all pleasures are not the same: they 
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differ in quality as well as in quantity, and the pleasure 
which is superior in quality is incommensurable with the 
inferior. Neither is the pleasure or happiness, which we 
seek, our own pleasure, but that of others — of our family, 
of our country, of mankind. The desire of this, and even 
the sacrifice of our own interest to that of other men, may 
become a passion to a rightly educated nature. The 
Utilitarian finds a place in his system for this virtue 
and for every other ’. 

Good or happiness or pleasure is thus regarded as the 
true and only end of human life. To this all our desires 
will be found to tend, and in accordance with this all the 
virtues, including justice, may be explained. Admitting 
that men rest for a time in inferior ends, and do not cast 
their eyes beyond them, these ends are really dependent on 
the greater end of happiness, and would not be pursued, 
unless in general they had been found to lead to it. The 
existence of such an end is proved, as in Aristotle's time, 
so in our own, by the universal fact that men desire it. 
The obligation to promote it is based upon the social nature 
of man ; this sense of (Juty is shared by all of us in some 
* degree, and is capable of being greatly fostered and 
strengthened. So far from being inconsistent with re- 
ligion, the greatest happiness principle is in the highest 
degree agreeable to it. For what can be more reasonable 
than that God should will the happiness of all His creatures ? 
and in working out their happiness we may be said to be 
‘ working together with Him Nor is it inconceivable 
that a new enthusiasm of the future, far stronger than any 
old religion, may be based upon such a conception. 

But then for the familiar phrase of the ‘ greatest happi- 
ness principle it seems as if we ought now to read ‘ the 
noblest happiness principle ‘ the happiness of others 
principle’ — the principle not of the greatest, but of the 
highest pleasure, pursued with no more regard to our own 
immediate interest than is required by the law of self' 
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prea^vation. Transfer the thought of happiness to 
another life, dropping the external oiroum8tu;noe8 which 
form so large a pa^ of our idea of happiness In this, |^nd 
the meaning of the word becomes indistinguishable from 
holiness, harmony, vvisdom, lore. By the slight addition 
‘ of others \ all the associations of the word are altered; 
we seem to have passed ov'er from one theory of morals to 
the opposite- For allowing that the happiness of others 
is reflected on oi;i«elves, and also that every man must 
live before he can do good to others, still the last limita- 
tion is a very trifling exception, and the happiness of 
another is very far from compensating for the loss of our 
own. According to Mr. Mill, he would best carry out the 
principle of utility who sacrificed his own pleasure most 
to that of his fellow-men. But if so, Hobbes and Butler, 
Shaftesbury and Hume, are not so far apart as they and 
their followers imagine. The thought of self and the 
thought of others are alike superseded in the more general 
notion of the happiness of mankind at large. But in this 
composite good, until society becomes perfected, the friend 
of man himself has generally the least share, and may be 
a great sufferer. 

And now what objection have we to urge against a 
system of moral philosophy so beneficent, so enlightened, 
so ideal, and at the same time so practical — so Christian, 
as we may say without exaggeration— ^nd which has the 
further advantage of resting morality on a principle in- 
telligible to all capacities ? Have we not found that which 
Socrates and Plato ‘grew old in seeking’? Are we not 
desirous of happiness, at any rate for ourselves and our 
friends, if not for all mankind ? If, as is natural, we begin 
by thinking of ourselves first, we are easily led on to think 
of others; for we cannot help acknowledging that what is 
right for us is the right and inheritance of others. We feel 
the advantage of an abstract principle wide enough and 
strong enough to override all the particularisms of man- 
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kind; which acknowledges a universal good, truth, right; 
which is capable of inspiring men like a passion, and ia the 
syjubol of a cause for which they are ready to contend to 
their life’s end. 

And if we test this principle by the lives of its professors, 
it would certainly appear inferior to none as a rule of 
action. From the days of Eudoxus and Epicurus to our 
own, the votaries of pleasure have gained belief for their 
principles by their practice. Two of the noblest and most 
disinterested men who have lived in this century, Benthain 
and J. S. Mill, whose lives were a long devotion to the 
service of their fellows, have been among the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of utility; while among their contempor- 
aries, some who were of a more mystical turn of mind, have 
ended rather in aspiration than in action, and have been 
found unequal to the duties of life. Looking back on them 
now that they are removed from the scene, we feel that 
mankind has been the better for them. The world was 
against them while they lived ; but this is rather a reason 
for admiring them than for depreciating them. Nor can 
anyone doubt that tha influence of their philosophy on 
politics — especially on foreign politics, on law, on social 
life, has been upon the whole beneficial. Nevertheless, 
they will never have justice done to them, for they do not 
agree either with the better feeling of the multitude or 
with the idealism of more refined thinkers. Without 
Bentham, a great word in the history of philosophy would 
have remained unsppken. Yet to this day it is rare to 
hear his name received with any mark of respect such as 
would be freely granted to the ambiguous memory of some 
father of the Church. The odium which attached to him 
when alive has not been removed by his death. For he 
shocked his contemporaries by egotism and want of taste ; 
and this generation which has reaped the benefit of his 
labours has inherited the feeling of the last. He was before 
his own age, and is hardly remembered in this. 
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While acknowledging the benefits which the greatest 
happiness principle has conferred upon manki d, the tiine 
appears to have arrived, not for denying claims, but for 
criticmng them and comparing them with other principles 
which equally claim to lie at the foundation of ethics. Any 
one who adds a general principle to knowledge has been a 
benefactor to the world. But there is a danger that, in 
his first enthusiasm, he may not recognize the proportions 
or limitations to wLicli his truth is subjected ; he does not 
see how far he has given birth to a truism, or how that 
which is a truth to him is a truism to the rest of the world ; 
or may degenerate in the next generation. He believes 
that to be the whole which is only a part — ^to be the neces- 
sary foundation which is really only a valuable aspect of 
the truth. The systems of all the philosophers require the 
criticism of ‘ the morrow ^ when the heat of imagination 
which forged them has cooM. and they are seen in the 
teniperak^ light of day. All of them have contributed to 
enrich the mind of the civilized world; none of them 
occupy that supreme or exclusive place which their 
authors would have assigned to them. 

B. Jowbtt: Introduction to 
PlcUo's ‘ Philehus 

42 . The Idea of Good. 

The idea of Good is one of those sacred words or forms 
of thought which were beginning to take the place of the 
old mythology. It meant unity, in Vhich all time and all 
existence were gathered up. It was the truth of all things, 
and also the light in which they shone forth, and became 
evident to intelligences human and divine. It was the 
cause of all things, the power by which they were brought 
into being. It was the universal reason divested of a 
human personality. It was the life as well as the light of 
the world ; all knowledge and all power were comprehended 
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in it. The way to it was through the mathematical sciences, 
and these too were dependent on it. To ask whether God 
was the maker of it, or made by it, would be like asking 
whether God could be conceived apart from goodness, or 
goodness apart from God. The God of the Timaeus is not 
really at variance with the idea of good; they are aspects 
of the same, differing only as the personal from the imper- 
sonal, or the masculine from the neuter ; the one being the 
expression or language of mythology, the other of philo- 
sophy. 

This, or something like this, is the meaning of the idea 
of good as conceived by Plato. Ideas of number, order, 
harmony, development may also be said to enter into it. 
The paraphrase which has just been given of it goes beyond 
the actual words of Plato. We have perhaps arrived at 
the stage of philosophy which enables us to understand 
what he is aiming at better than he did himself. We are 
beginning to realize what he saw darkly and at a distance. 
But if he could have been told that this, or some concep- 
tion of the kind, but higher than this, was the truth at 
which he was aiming, and the need which he sought to 
supply, he would gladly have recognized that more was 
contained in his own thoughts than he himself knew. As 
his words are few and his manner reticent and tentative, 
so must the style of his interpreter be. We should riot 
approach his meaning more nearly by attempting to define 
it further. In translating him into the language of modern 
thought, we might ii^ensibly lose the spirit of ancient 
philosophy. It is remarkable that although Plato speaks 
of the idea of good as the first principle of truth and being, 
it is nowhere mentioned in Ms writings except in tMs 
passage. Nor did it retain any hold upon the minds of 
his disciples in a later generation; it was probably unin- 
telligible to them. 

B. Jowsstt: production to 
Plato's ‘ Eepublic 
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43. The State. 

The assor^iation composed of several villages in its com- 
plete form is the state, in which the goal of full hidepen- 
dence may be said to be first attained. For as the State 
was formed to make life possible, so it exists to make life 
good. Consequently if it be allowed that the simple 
associations, the household and the village, have a 
natural existence, so has the State in all cases; for in the 
State they attain complete development, and Nature 
implies complete development, as the nature of anything, 
c.gr., of a man, a house, or a horse, may bo defined to be its 
condition when the process of production is complete. Or 
the naturalness of the State may be proved in another 
way; the object proposed or the complete development of 
a thing is its highest Good; but independence, which is 
first attained in the State, is complete development or the 
highest Good and is therefore natural. 

Thus we see that the State is a natural institution, that 
Man is naturally a political animal and that one who is 
not a citizen of any State, if the cause of his isolation be 
natural and not accidental, is either a superhuman being 
or low in the scale of civilization, as he stands alone like 
a ‘ blot ' on the backgammon board. The ‘ clanless, 
lawless, hearthless * man so bitterly described by Homer 
is a case in point ; for he is naturally a citizen of no state 
and a lover of wax. 

Aristotle: Pditica (J. E. C. Welldon). 

44. A Political Animal. 

Man is naturally a political animal, and consequently, 
even where there is no need of mutual service, men are 
none the less anxious to live together. Still it cannot be 
denied that the common advantage of all is also a motive 
of union, more or less operative according to the degree in 
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which each individual is capable of the higher life. Although 
to the citizens, both collectively and individually this 
higher life is emphatically the end proposed, yet life itself 
is also an object for which they unite and maintain the 
corporate political association ; for it is probable that some 
degree of the higher life is necessarily implied in merely 
living, unless there is a great preponderance of hardship 
in the life. 

Aristotle: Politics (J. E C. Welldon). 

45 . Friendship. 

Hence it would seem that, when we are in prosperity, we 
cannot be too ready to summon our friends to share our 
good fortune — ^for to confer benefits upon others is a noble 
thing — ^but that we ought to be slow to call upon them to 
share our misfortunes, inasmuch as we ought to do all that 
we can to avoid inflicting upon others any portion of our 
own ills. And hence has come the saying, ‘one head is 
enough for trouble \ But the most fitting time of all for 
a man to summon his friends, is when it is in their power 
to do him a great service with but little trouble to them- 
selves. And so, too, the most fitting time for a man to 
seek his friends is when they are in distress ; and ho should 
seek them with all zeal and willingness, and without wait- 
ing to be asked. For friendship shows itself in doing good 
to others, and especially to those who are in need — and 
above all, in doing good to those who have not claimed 
such assistance as their right; for this la.st is not only more 
noble for both, but also more pleasant. But, when a 
man’s friends are in prosperity, then he ought readily to 
go to them, if he can in any way aid them in their good 
fortune — ^for even in prosperity friends can be of good 
service; but he should be slow to offer himself to share 
in their comforts — ^for to be over eager to receive a benefit 
is not noble. Not but that we ought to take heed lest, 
by rejecting favours, we gain a reputation for churlishness : 
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for lliis not unfeequently happens. Thns, then, it is 
evident that, under all circumstances alike, he presence 
of friends is a desirable thing. 

Abistotls: Nicomaoliean Ethics (R. Williams). 

46. Friendship. 

It is those who wish well to their friend for his own sake 
who have the highest claim to the title of friend, inasmuch 
as the friendship of such exists and is felt by them for the 
sake of their friends alone, and not as an indirect result of 
any^ form of self-seeking. And, consequently, the friend- 
ship of such men will last as long as they themselves remain 
virtuous; and virtue is an abiding thing. In a friendship 
of this kind each of the two friends is good, both in the 
highest and most abstract sense of being virtuous, and in 
the lower and particular sense of being serviceable to his 
friend: for good men are not only good in the abstract 
sense of the word, but are also of service to one another. 
And they are also pleasant after the same fashion : for the 
g(X>d ere ndt only pleasant in the highest sense of the word, 
but are also pleasant in the particular sense of being 
pleasant to one another. Indeed, each man takes pleasure 
primarily in his own acts; and, secondarily, in all acts 
which are of a like nature to his own; and the acts of good 
men if not absolutely identical, are at any rate most 
closely similar. A friendship of this kind is, as might be 
expected, a lasting thing, inasmuch as in it are united all 
those requisites which are essential if men are to be really 
and truly friends. 

Abistotlb: Nicomachean Ethics (R. Williams). 

47. Friendship. 

It is a safe rule not to strive to have as many friends as 
is absolutely possible, but rather to be content with such 
a number that it becomes possible for us to pass our life 
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in their society. And, indeed, it wonld seem that It is 
impossible for a man to feel a strong friendship for many 
friends at once, exactly as it is impossible to feel love for 
more than one. Love, indeed, may be defined as friend- 
ship pushed to its absolute limit, and so can only be felt 
for one. And, similarly, for friendship to be strong, it 
must only be felt for a few. To all this it would seem that 
witness is borne by facts. For it is but seldom that a 
brotherhood in arms has many members; and, wherever 
such a friendship has become famous in story, it has always 
been between two. As for those who are men of many 
friends, and who are upon intimate terms with all those 
whom they meet, it would seem that they are not really 
the friends of any one, except in so far as to move in the 
same society may be held to constitute friendship. Men 
of this kind are called over-polite. Not but that it is, of 
course, quite possible to show all the courtesies of society 
to any number of persons, and yet, at the same time, not 
to carry politeness to excess, but to maintain a proper 
self-respect. But that friendship which is based upon 
virtue, and in which we^love our friend for his own sake, 
cannot possibly be felt for many. And so, if a man find 
but a few such friends, he must rest content. 

Aristotle; Nicomachean Ethics (R. Williams). 

48. Service. 

Let not such calculations as these oppress thee — ‘ I 
shall go through life unhonoured, and shall be nobody 
anywhere *. For if the lack of honour is indeed an evil, 
remember on the other hand that thou canst not really 
fall into evil through another's action, any more than thou 
canst fall into wickedness. Then does it depend on thee 
to obtain a governorship, or to be invited to banquets ? 
— * Certainly not — Then how is the absence of these things 
a lack of honour 1 And how shalt thou not be anybody 
anywhere, whom it behoves to be somebody only in those 
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iMngs which are in thine own control,* things in which it 
is in thy power to be worthy in the highest de. ee 1 

‘ But’, says one, ‘ in this way thy fi|ie^ids will be left 
unhelped — ^What meanest thou by unhelped ? — * They 
will not have money from thee; neither wilt thou mate 
them Roman citizens’. — But who told thee that matters 
of this kind were amongst the things which are in our 
control, and were not another’s business ? \nd who can 
give to another tbri-t which he has not himself ? — ‘Acquire 
possessions then say they, ‘ so that we may have — If 
I can obtain possessions whilst keeping myself modest, 
faithful, and magnanimous, show me the way and I will 
obtain them. But if you, my friends, require me to lose 
my own good, in order that you may store up things which 
are not good, see, how unfair and ill -judging you are ! 
Which do you prefer; money, or a faithful, modest friend ? 
Then help me rather to this end, and do not require me 
to do those very things through which I should lose it, 

‘ But in this way ,’ says one, ‘ so far as lies with me, 
my country will receive no help — Once more, of what 
sort is this help ? The country will get no public colon- 
nades or baths from thee. And what of that ? Neither 
does she get shoes from the copper-smith, or arms from the 
shoe-maker; but it is sufficient if each man fulfils his own 
work. And if thou shouldst fashion for her one more 
citizen, faithful and modest, wouidst thou not have done 
her a service ‘ Yes’,— Then thou wouidst not be of no 
benefit to her. 

‘ But ’, says one, ‘ what place shall I have in the State V 
——Whatsoever place thou art able to hold, whilst keeping 
at the same time good faith and modesty. And if in thy 
wish to benefit thy country thou lose these, what ad- 
vantage wouidst thou be to her, ending without modesty 
and without faith ? 

Epictetus: Manual, 


* See No. 49. 
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49. The Notion of Good. 

What then is it to be educated ? It is to learn to apply 
general ideas (such as our natural notion of the good) to 
particular things in a manner that is consistent with nature ; 
and, further, to discern that of existing things some are 
in our control, and other are not in our control. In our 
control are the will and all works of the will; not in our 
control are the body and its parts, our possessions, and 
parents, brothers, children, country, in short all those with 
whom we are associated. Where then should we place 
the good ? To what kind of thing shall we apply the 
general idea of the good ? To that which is in our control. 
— ‘ Then is health not a good, or fitness, or life; or children, 
parents, or country ? And who will bear with thee if 
thou maintainest such doctrines V — Let us then place it 
here again in these things which are not in our control. 
Is it, then, conceivable that one who suffers harm and fails 
to obtain the good is happy? — ‘It is not conceivable ^ — 
And how is it conceivable that he should deal as he ought 
with his associates ? For I, like all men, am formed by 
nature for my advantage. If it is of real advantage to 
me to own land, it is also of advantage for me to take it 
from my neighbour; if it is of real advantage for me to 
have a cloak, it is also of advantage to me to steal it from 
the baths. Hence come wars, rebellions, tyrannies, and 
plots. And how, further, shall I be able to keep my duty 
towards Zeus ? For if I am harmed and suffer misfortune, 
he evidently does not regard me. And I shall begin to 
say, what is he to mo, if he is not able to help me; and 
again, what is he to me, if he wishes me to be in such 
plight as I am in ? I begin, in short, to hate him. What 
then, I shall be saying, do we make temples and statues 
for Zeus as they do for spirits of evil, such as Fever; and 
lioW then is he still the Saviour, how the Kain-biiuger, 
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aad the Fruit-giver ! And indeed, if vre place the sub* 
stance of the good in, any such external thin . 3 , all these 
consequences follow. 

Epiotetus: Diacmrees, 
60 . Attraction. 

All things which share any common quality hasten 
towards that which is like in kind. Everything which is 
earthly inclines tow ards the earth, everything liquid flows 
together, and everything aerial likewise, so that they need 
some kind of force to keep them asunder. ... So also 
everything with a share of the common thinking nature 
hastens in like manner towards that which is akin to it, 
or even more so. For by how much it is more excellent 
than the rest, by so much is it the readier to mingle and 
bo fused with that which is intimately allied to it. Straight- 
way then among things without yeason were found the 
swarm, and herds, and the rearing of young, and a kind of 
lovc^; for now in them there were souls, and attraction was 
found heightened in them, such as was neither in plants, 
nor in stocks, nor in stones. But among rational beings 
there are polities, with friendships, and households, and 
assemblies, and, even in war, treaties and truces. And 
among beings still better, even though they exist separately 
from one another in a manner, unity is found, such as 
subsists among the stars. Thus the ascent to the more 
excellent was able to produce sympathy even in those 
which have their existence apart. See then what happens 
now. For thinking beings alone have now forgotten this 
hastening together and consent, and only here is that 
flowing together not seen. But nevertheless even though 
trying to escape from it they are overtaken; for nature 
prevails, and thou wilt see that which I say, if thou wilt 
watch. For sooner will one find something earthly attached 
to no other earthly thing, than a man split off from men. 

Maboxts AuBBLitrs: MeditaiionaT 
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